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Give your students 
“Professional 
Skill the Underwood S. Lewis Way! 


Underwood All Electric Typewriters in your class- TIPS ON TEACHING 
room make teaching a greater pleasure. Enthused -_ 
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students, encouraged by their rapid rate of progress 
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learn faster...more thoroughly...giving you more Ten Times World's Champion Typist 
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time in which to teach other important business skills. Teaching typing the All Electric — % 
; : Way is easier and promotes faster ae f 
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Remember, too, that most techniques acquired on sail: Aneilied saan pores tant y iF / 
the Underwood All Electric Typewriter are “carried satisfactory to teacher and student. ES. 


over” by students when operating the manual type- 


: 4 a : x Students are enthusiastic from the very beginning 
writer. Your students are better equipped for today’s 


since effortless action of the electric keyboard actually 


business tempo. When you teach the Underwood All incournies Cayton, tivery keyeuend key end Goatare 
Electric way today, you are giving them that extra key responds instantly, and the “Electric Touch” is 


“professional skill” to better equip them for a business easily acquired by the time the keyboard has been 


5 : ‘ Scab ie learned. With the fatigue element eliminated, » teacher 
career. Your job is easier...more satisfying...thanks ries pr eieriie Tcemnnae ee 


can then place early and proper emphasis on speed and 


to the Underwood All Electric Typewriter. accuracy development. 
Yes, teaching your students on the Underwood A// I shall be glad to answer any questions you may hav 
Electric will facilitate the achievement of many of about the teaching of electric typing. 


your typewriting objectives sooner...and will prop- 
erly prepare your students for a position in the 














modern business world. Underwood Corporation 
Be sure you see the new “‘easy-to-teach-on” Under- Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
wood All Electric...the electric typewriter which has Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
won the acclaim of teachers...and businessmen... One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. — 
everywhere! Call your local Underwood representa- Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
tive today and arrange for a demonstration. Sales and Service Everywhere ©1951 
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how to keep smiling 
as you teach filing 
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While filing itself could hardly be called a chuckle- 
provoking subject, we do know at least seven ways 
you can cut out needless drudgery and direct your 
energies to the happier, more creative phases of 
your job. 

1. Basic in the “package” we offer is the new 
Fifth Edition of the textbook “Progressive Index- 
ing and Filing”. Dynamic and inspiring, it stresses 
practical methods rather than tiresome theories 
and rules. It’s complete and authoritative on all 
recognized commercial systems; includes full dis- 
cussion of latest developments such as filing-on- 
film. Profusely illustrated; 304 pages; maroon 
leather binding; only $1.40 or slightly more in 
Central and Western states. 

2. Free—The half-hour sound-and-color motion 
picture “It Must Be Somewhere”. Packed with 
laughs, it presents an amazing amount of solid 
and serious information on why good filing is im- 
portant and how progressive firms organize their 
files for top efficiency. 

. 3. Free—Teacher’s Manual. Gives you all the 
answers in convenient form ... saves you hours 
and hours of time. 

4. Free—Certificates of Achievement—an incen- 
tive that really gets results. 

5. Free—“Questions and Answers”, sent to you 
periodically, a virtual treasury of up-to-the-minute 
teaching hints and suggestions. 

6. Free—Extra tests to supplement and enrich 
your course; can be used for alternate or surprise 
examinations. 

7. Identic Practice Sets — The learn-by-doing 
method that gives thorough preparation for actual 
business filing problems at a cost of less than 1¢ 
per student! Choice of vertical or visible equip- 
ment. 

Quite a list, isn’t it? But it won’t do a bit of good 
until we hear from you, so mail the coupon right 
now. No obligation, of course. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Director 
American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1550, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: 

( Free 30-day-examination copy of “Progressive 
Indexing and Filing,” fifth edition...which will 
become my own if I adopt it for my students 

(] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 
Vertical Filing 

[] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 

Visible Filing 
(] Free movie “It Must Be Somewhere” 
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Address 

City Zone State 
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Magic Angle 
Jypawntter Desk 


© Increases efficiency, typing speed and accuracy. 
¢ More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer 
than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
30 inches. 


e Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 


© Only typewriter is raised or lowered; desk remains 
uniform. 


Typing students using normal classroom desks are handi- 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too 
low. Studies reveal that the magic angle (30°) at the type- 
writer increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This prob- 
lem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has 
now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% 
who do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improve- 
ment in general classroom work is immediate. With the stu- 
dent's arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the key- 
board, there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Reports from many schools attest io the fact that these 
advance-type desks eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or too low for 
the student. A simple, patented device, lecated below the 
“well" as shown in the illustrations, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches 
from the floor. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 


C] Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height". 
( Complete information about Desk Model 101. 
[] Complete information about Table Model 140. 
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DeLuxe Typing Desk (Mcdel 
& #101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
a 36" long. 

a Shipped assembled. 





Hartnett typing desks are made in five 
models. For departments with limited 
budgets, there is a typing table equipped 
with the patented adjusting device. Two of 
the models are pictured here. Each model is 
sturdily built of lifelong-lasting white oak to 
withstand constant classroom use. Units, 
wherever shipped "knocked down" to reduce 


shipping costs, are easily assembled. 


ti Hartnett Adjustable Table 

; (Model #140)—27" high, 

i 18" wide, 34" long. 
Shipped assembled. 


HAMMOND DESK CO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. @ HAMMOND, iNDIANA 
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Mahaffey, Pa.—Medal of Honor 
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Gladewater, Tex.—Medal of Honor 
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Berkeley, Calif.—Medal of Honor Boston, Mass.—Medal of Honor 
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This is the season when you think of stars. The important for these men who died for you. 
one over Bethlehem. The ones on Christmas trees. You can, by helping to defend the country they 


But this year remember another star, too—the defended so far “above and beyond the call 


one on the Medal of Honor. And make a place of duty.” 


in your heart for the brave, good men who’ve won One of the best ways you can make defense 

it. Men who, oftener than not, made the final, your job, too, is to buy more... and more... 
greatest sacrifice—so that the stars on your and more United States Defense Bonds. For 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your country’s your bonds help strengthen America. And 

flag, might forever shine undimmed. if you make this nation strong enough you'll 
Right now—today—is the time to do something create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is for the strong...Buy US. Defense Bonds 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Amerivta as a public service. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Herbert A. Tonne 












A PLEA FOR If there is any season of the year which should open our minds and hearts to good will and 
OPEN- 

MINDEDNESS 
AND MODERATION ourselves for dogmatic unreasonableness with our fellows. This year the need for an understand- 


understanding, it is the Christmas season. Every Christmas season should cause us to re-evaluate 


ing and fair play is greater than ever. 

Dogmatic bigotry about our lily-pure whiteness and the black infamy of the Soviet Communists 
is certainly not a way to peace. Yet are we not falling into the age-old pattern of an almost blind 
faith that everything we do is pure and holy and everything that our potential enemies do is in- 
famous? We should beware of confusing firmness with blind righteousness. 

One of the unfortunate consequences of the emotional stress caused by our fear of another 
war is its carry-over to all phases of our life. One illustration of this is the current dispute about 
communism in the schools and the occasion it has given for erratic and undisciplined vitupera- 
tion. Surely we in the schools and the elected and appointed representatives of the people who 
direct us should be able to determine when freedom of speech and action become a menace to 
our land. Yet we have the arbitrary defenders of all that goes on in the schools insisting that 


criticism of the conduct of the schools, no matter how reasonable or how fairly placed, is an attack 





own, 
or 


upon all education. It would appear that all schools and their personnel are socrosanct and must 
be immune to any evaluation; that those who think that the present conduct of schools lacks some- 
thing of perfection are Tories, Fascists, and even worse. On the other hand, we have an equally 
clamant and illogical element shouting that any criticism of our traditional way of life presented in 
the schools is a dangerous step toward communism. 

It is the opinion of many that some of the fine concepts of modern education have been turned 
into a wishy-washy lack of discipline and respect for subject matter which has sadly detracted 
from the noble concepts of what is typically known as progressive education. Why must we 
condemn all concepts of progressive education because of the distortions in teaching procedures 


practiced by a relatively small number of zealots? On the other hand, must anyone who sees 





certain weaknesses in the Modern Methodology be condemned as a traditionalist who wants to 
a put our schools back into the days of ruler discipline and meaningless arithmetic and_ spelling 
drills? Possibly the trouble is that the theorists are too far removed from the practical prob- 
lems of the classroom. 

Fortunately, in business education we have relatively little of this dogmatic spirit of “You 
are all wrong; I am all right.” We tend to recognize that there are several ways of teaching book- 
keeping; each of them has its good points and its limitations. Most of us recognize that in the 
excess of emphasis upon accuracy to the detriment of speed in typing, we must not go to the 
other extreme of all attention to speed and none to probability of copy. We recognize that there 
are many factors which make it impossible to put into immediate operation a curriculum in job 
training that seems, on paper at least, to be ideal. 

Must we not constantly remind ourselves of the need for getting behind the words we are 
using to get at the basic ideas which the other person is attempting to express? Should we 
not even more try to exemplify this reasonableness toward other people’s ideas and to encourage 
this same practice in the larger field of national and international politics? In the final sense, 
we can only achieve the great hope of mankind—universal peace—by a constant and at times 
even desperate insistance upon making certain that we do not confuse opinions with facts and 
that we do not impute motives upon others which they do not have. 


Students and the public learn from us, not what we teach, but what we practice. Certainly 





there are no more worthy teaching objectives for us than the willingness to arbitrate, and the 


development of good will and understanding. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENC 


By Frederick G. Nichol; 


—e, 





A RATING PROBLEM 


I have just received a letter from an excellent 
school asking me which of two rating plans for 
“advanced shorthand” I prefer. I don’t like 
either one. ‘““Hobson’s choice” as far as I am 
concerned. I’ll do the best I can within my limited 
space to present my views on the matter. 


Rating Plan Number One 


This one contains two factors, (1) speed, and 
(2) time required to reach it. 
Here’s the proposed rating scale: 








Grade 80 wpm 9wpm 100wpm 1l0wpm 
A 2 wks. 4 wks. 6 wks. 8 wks. 
3 3 wks. 5 wks. 7 wks. 9 wks. 
& 4 wks. 7 wks. 10 wks. 13 wks. 
D 5 wks. 9 wks. 13 wks. 17 wks. 
E 6 wks. 11 wks. 16 wks. 21 wks. 








The grade for any speed a student will receive 
depends on how long it takes him to reach that 


speed. 


Rating Plan Number Two 


This one takes into account the “quality of 
transcription during the term,” thus not rating 
merely on quality of work done for one day. | 
assume that some sort of average grade is ar- 
rived at taking into account all the scores preced- 
ing the one made when any required rate of 
speed (80 or 90 or 100 or 110) is handled suc- 
cessfully. 

The question posed by my correspondent is 
this: “What should a final shorthand speed grade 
reflect—How long it took the student to reach 
that speed, or the quality of work he is capable of 
doing at the time he reaches that speed ?” 

I am assuming that by “final shorthand speed 
grade” is meant the grade given at the end of 
shorthand training. 

The first essential of grading is that it shall be 
done in terms of the primary objective of train- 
ing. In shorthand what should that be? For me 
it should be ability to take at least a half hour of 
unspecialized office dictation and transcribe it 
useably in the minimum amount of time that can 
be reasonably expected of a beginner. 

A test that can be relied upon to tell when the 
student has reached that point should be used. 
No other will do. 


That rules out both rating plans. The ‘speed’ 
criterion in the first one is wrong. The “time 
factor in the other is no better. 

Taking dictation of the classroom type (you 
know what I mean) for five minutes at 16 
w.p.m. with “all letters transcribed mailably’ 
proves nothing except that the student aided by 
memory and her notes, good or bad, can get out 
five 100-word letters, or two 250-word letters 
or some other arrangement of a puny 500 words, 
What she can do with a normal period of offi: 
dictation still is unknown. At a business school 
workshop I once offered to take such a test with- 
out writing a shorthand note, and pass it. No one 
dared take me up. Yet following that meeting tha 
same old standard was adopted, published, an/ 
distributed. 

Which would you rather employ (be honest 
Mary who took ten weeks to pass this spurt-spee/ 
test or Jane who passed it in six weeks? Jane, 
you say? But suppose that on a half-hour take 
Mary’s staying powers are better. What then’ 
Remember Dake’s comparison between spurt: 
speedsters and long-distance typists? There Jan: 
ranked second in a class of thirty as a spurt 
speedster but 24th as a long-distance production 
typist. Or take any of the many classes of thirty 
100-word-a-minute speedsters of whom only tw 
or three could handle the old National Clerical 
Ability Stenographic test. So, as far as I am 
concerned I never would set much store by the 
results of any spurt-speed test if I were employing 
stenographer. 

Now as to the time taken to reach 100 w.p.m. 
am thinking of my own secretary for twenty: 
two years, who was among the slowest in he: 
class, so slow that the college wouldn’t recom: 
mend her, and yet was the best secretary on @ 


iS) 


c 


a 


counts | have ever had or seen in action. Slow 
starters often outstrip their speedier mates. Be: 
sides, stenographic work involves many motion 
skills, specialized knowledge, coordination, pet 
sonal factors, etc. none of which are measured 0! 
even revealed by a spurt-speed test of the kin( 
proposed. If I were employing a graduate ! 
would want to know what she can do, not hoi 
long it took her to acquire her occupational con- 
petence. Of course, as between one who took é 
long time to become all-round competent and ont 
who took much less time I would prefer tl 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Prepare your students for better jobs with Royal Electric 


Day by day more Royal Electrics are being placed in 
offices all over the country. 


That is one reason why so many schools are offering 
instruction on the superb electric typewriter. 


But more important—the student who is equipped 
to operate the Royal Electric often secures a better 
position. 

Consider these Royal Electric advantages in teaching: 


1. The appeal of typing on the remarkable Royal 
electric-powered keyboard! 


2. The scientifically designed “‘Comfort Slope” feature 


UY, 


STANDARD - PORTABLE - ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





“Magic”? and “Touch Control’ are registered trade-marks of 
8 g 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


DECEMBER, 195] 


of the Royal keyboard which gives ideal finger control. 
3. It is a fully standard keyboard, too. 


4. “Touch Control’’ allows the pupil to touch-condi- 
tion the keyboard to her needs. 


5. “Magic”? Margin encourages the pupil to learn 
proper placement of typed material on the sheet 
through easy, instant margin-setting. 


Are you preparing your students for better jobs with 
Royal Electric? 


Ask your Royal Representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


. 
= Oe ee ee ee 2 es oe es 











; Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. D-9 i 
i 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ] 
{ I would like my students to see a demonstration - 
r of the new Royal Electric, without obligation 
4 to me. 3 
j i 
g (NAME t 
3 
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GUIDEPOSTS TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


Donald J. D. Mulkerne 


State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York 





For experienced teachers, this article may have little or no value. However, 
the teacher who reads it because he is going to have a practice teacher will 
unconsciously evaluate his own conduct; such evaluation is often healthy. 

The beginning teacher and the student teacher are the ones to whom the 
article is directed. We hope they are not the only ones who read it. 





N a very short while, many young 

people will be receiving their cov- 
eted teaching degrees. It is impera- 
tive that these beginning teachers be 
made aware of certain dangers which 
lie ahead of them, and of certain op- 
portunities which they should capita- 
lize upon if they wish their first year 
of teaching to be a satisfying experi- 
ence. 

Naturally, it is essential for the 
beginning teacher to be well founded 
in teaching methods. He should also 
be competent in the subject matter 
in which he is teaching. Aside from 
these two important qualifications, 
however, the teacher 
should have some guideposts to help 
him through his first year of teach- 


beginning 


ing. 

The following paragraphs are di- 
rected to all those college students 
who are nearing the completion of 
their undergraduate or graduate work 
and who are about to receive their 
teaching degrees and enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

It is hoped that the following itali- 
cized headings, with their accompany- 
ing explanations, will aid beginning 
teachers in making a_ successful 
transition from student teaching to 
an actual teaching position. 
Conduct 

The new faculty member is sub- 
ject to a great deal of surveillance 
from the community and from his 
teaching colleagues. Being young in 
years and experience, you will have 
to prove yourself worthy of their 
respect. It is true that you will carry 
a certain amount of respect with you 
to your new position because you 
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are a teacher. It is well to remember, 
however, that if your conduct is such 
that you will bring censure upon 
yourself, the respect formerly held 
for you will rapidly disappear. 

What can you do to establish this 
respect ? Learn the mores of the com- 
munity and abide by those mores. 
No matter how odd or how unneces- 
sary you think those community cus- 
toms to be, it is not your place to vio- 
late them—if you wish to keep your 
job or to gain respect. 


Gossip 


A person is judged by the com- 
pany he keeps. Whenever possible, 
avoid teachers who carry tales. One 
who carries a story will also take a 
story away with him. If you find 
yourself confronted by the gossiper, 
make some excuse as to why you 
have to depart and make a graceful 
exit. You might say to the gossiper, 
for example: “Excuse me but I must 
leave you and contact a student,” or, 
“Excuse me but there is a small mat- 
attend to 


which I must imme- 
diately.” 


If you are constantly seen in the 


ter 


company of the story-teller, you too, 
will be “tagged” with the same title. 
You need not take the attitude of a 
“goody-goody.” All you need do is 
excuse yourself under some pretext 
and make your departure. 

Let’s assume for a second that you 
are caught off guard and the story- 
teller begins to give you the latest 
news, or seeks your reaction to some 
“juicy morsel.” What will you do? 
One suggestion is that you say to 
the person, “I’ve been so busy get- 
ting acquainted with my new posi- 





. . the beginning 
teacher should 
have some guide- 
posts to help him..." 





tion that my school work has occv- 
pied all of my time and I am not w 
with the current events.” Be non- 
committal! Eventually, the story. 
teller will “catch on.” If you can} 
say something complimentary about : 
fellow teacher, then don’t say any- 
thing at all! 


Openmindedness. 

Take a look at that new degree of 
yours. It doesn’t certify that you 
know all the answers. Just becaus 
Miss Jones, a veteran teacher oi 
forty years has only a normal school 
teaching certificate while you have a 
recognized degree does not mean that 
Miss Jones cannot give you some 
good advice. Many of these “olt- 
timers” have a sound philosophy oi 
education to which you might do wel 
to listen and adopt as your own 
Almost all teachers are more than 
willing to help you. Listen to their 


suggestions and do not hesitate to 
incorporate them if the occasion 


permits. 
Professional Associations 

When you are planning on how 
much money you will need to spent 
on outfitting yourself for that firs 
job, why not include, as part of the 
initial outlay of expense, an addition- 
al fifteen dollars which will pur 
membership in local 
teachers’ association, and in_ othe 
business education associations. 


chase your 


e 


There are many good reasons whi 
you should belong to professional or 
ganizations. Active membership ™ 
such associations is one way of keep- 
ing abreast of current happenings !! 
the field of business and general edt: 
cation. As a teacher, you have a dut! 
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it keeping yourself informed of 
shat is taking place in education. 


olaxation 

If you are not careful, you will 
find that your new job will occupy all 
of your time. Little, if any, time will 
Je ‘remaining for relaxation. If this 
jtuation happens, you will slowly 
jevelop into a frustrated individual. 
You, as a teacher, will be entrusted 
with the welfare of boys and girls. 
Teaching is an exhausting profes- 
It is necessary that you retain 


sion. 

your good disposition. If you lose 
your good humor, your relations 
with your students will surely be 


affected. The teacher who ceases to 
be a human being is of little value 
as a teacher. Budget your time and 
oo out once in awhile and have fun. 
Research 

Events are in a constant state of 
jux. Be a practitioner of the scien- 
tiic method. Do not hesitate to ex- 
periment in the classroom. Whenever 
a teacher tries new methods of teach- 
ing, he is conducting research. Re- 
search should be of vital importance 





to teachers because it eliminates the 
guesswork in teaching. Read about 
research being carried on in the field 
—and conduct your own research in 


your classroom. 


Authority 

When it is necessary to seek ad- 
vice, go to your department head. 
Aveid going directly to the princi- 
pal. Such procedure is commonly re- 
ferred to as “going over the head of 
your superior.” It is not looked upon 
with favor. You will need the assist- 
ance of your department head during 
your teaching career. Make an “ally” 
of him. Go to him with your prob- 
lms before consulting the principal. 
Neatness 

To be neatly dressed does not 
mean that the teacher has to be ex- 
pensively clothed. The clothing you 
wear, however, be well 
pressed, free from stains, and ap- 
propriately tailored. The classroom is 
no place for extreme styles, jangling 
jewelry, bright red fingernail polish, 
ora cluster of fraternity keys. Re- 
member that because you are a teach- 


should 
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er of business, you must look like a 
businessman. 


The School Solution. 

Your colleagues will neither appre- 
ciate nor welcome such statements as 
“This is the way we did it at my col- 
lege.” Be assured that your college 
demonstrated sound principles and 
methods of teaching. However, there 
are other ways of doing things. The 
method your college stressed is not 
the only way. It is quite possible that 
the methods and procedures which 
you learned at college would not be 
appropriate in the school in which 
you start to teach. If you wish: to 
make enemies and alienate people, al- 
ways remind them of the way things 
were done at your institution. 


Orientation 

Upon your arrival at your new 
position, you may find various tech- 
niques used that appear to be un- 
sound. Do not be hasty in condemn- 
ing these so-called unsound proce- 
dures. It is not your place to tear 
down the work of the teacher you 
replaced, nor to discredit existing 
What 
however, is exactly nothing. By that, 
it is meant that you should observe 


conditions. you should do, 


these procedures which have your 
disapproval. If, after using these 
procedures for a year, you find them 
to be unworkable, then make your 
suggestions to your department head. 
However, do not be embarrassed by 
making hasty recommendations and 
then having to admit, at a later date, 
that the procedure is quite a satisfac- 
tory one after all. 

Orientate yourself to your new 
position. Develop a rationale about 
your role in the school, in the depart- 
ment, and in the community. 


Standards and Testing 

If you are to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of your teaching, it is 
necessary to test the students’ knowl- 
edges, competencies, and under- 
standings which they have acquired 
as a result of your teaching. Some 
type of needed. 
Which tests shall you use? 

One of your objectives as a busi- 
ness teacher is to prepare young peo- 
ple to make a successful entry into 
the business world. To do this, busi- 


measurement is 


ness standards must become class- 
room standards. Your tests should 
develop from a systematic and com- 
prehensive survey of the skills and 
competencies needed by office work- 
ers in your community. Without such 
an understanding of the business re- 
quirements in your community, your 
standards of achievement may not 
agree with the standards set by busi- 


ness. 


Loyalty 

In return for your salary, you owe 
something to the community and the 
school administration other than a 
full day of teaching. You owe them 
your loyalty. If you feel that you 
have a grievance to “air,” it is not 
your place to air it out of its proper 
setting. It is absolutely unforgivable, 
unethical, and unprofessional to dis- 
cuss school policies with persons who 
have no direct interest in the matter. 

If you feel that been 
done an injustice, go to the person 


you have 
concerned and discuss the problem 
with him. The great majority of 
teachers and school administrators 
are sincere people who really want to 
be fair and reasonable in their de- 
mands upon you. 

school administra- 


the loyalty which 


Support your 


tion. Give them 


they deserve. 
Interest 

As a stranger in the community, 
you will have a few lonely moments. 
One of the quickest ways of having 
the community take you to their 
hearts is to develop and display a 
sincere interest in your students. 

What can you do, specifically, to 
show the community you are really 
interested in their boys and girls? 
First of all, when a student of yours 
is absent from school due to illness, 
give his mother a call on the tele- 
phone and inquire about the boy’s 
health. 
hear of Johnny’s illness and are look- 


Tell her you are sorry to 


ing forward to having him back in 
the classroom. Another way in which 
you can show your interest in your 
students is by paying an unofficial 
visit to the boy’s basketball game. 
Sit with the students and join them 
as they cheer for their team. Volun- 
teer to act as a chaperone and pro- 
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tector to a group of high school stu- 
dents some wintery day when the 
skating pond looks inviting. 

In a very short time, you will find 
that you will be invited to supper at 
the home of one of your students. 
What a wonderful opportunity to 
get to know the parents and see the 
pupil in a different setting. 


Understanding 


A great deal has been written in 
the literature about the need for ed- 
ucating the whole child. To do this, 
it is necessary to understand the 
whole child. How can you do this? 
One way is to consult the guidance 
office in your school. Do this as soon 
as you The lawyer does not 
plead a case until he knows the facts ; 


can. 


the doctor does not attempt to cure a 
patient until he knows the medical 
history of the patient. By the same 
token, the teacher should not attempt 
to teach the child until he knows as 
much about the student as he pos- 
sibly can. 

The teacher who wants to know 
about his students should seek an- 
swers to such questions as: “Where 
do my pupils spend their time after 
school?” “With whom do they seek 
companionship ?” they 
spend their leisure time?” “Do my 
pupils come from happy homes?” 
“Are the parents of my students in 
need of financial aid?” Obtaining 
the answers to these questions will 
aid the teacher in understanding the 
conduct of his pupils and to make 
plans accordingly. 


“How do 


Discipline 


Many of the disciplinary problems 
that arise in the classroom are due to 
pupil inactivity. When pupils have 
little or nothing to do, when the work 
is not challenging, and when the 
teacher or his instructions become 
boring, the students become mischie- 
vous. Boys and girls are undergo- 
ing a difficult period in their young 
lives. The adolescent stage is a try- 
ing one. Knowing this, the teacher 
should direct the activity of his pu- 
pils into wholesome and productive 
outlets. 

The young teacher should keep the 
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pupils working right up to the dis- 
missal bell. If pupils have nothing 
to do for the remaining few minutes 
of the class, they are almost certain 
to create minor disciplinary prob- 
lems. Therefore, it is essential that 
the students be kept busy with their 
school work. 

The 


homework. 


true for 


If the class is assigned 


same idea holds 
no homework, it is quite possible 
that when the pupils return to the 


class the next day, they will sit and 


wait for the teacher to finish his 
opening class procedures. During 
this sitting and waiting period, the 
may become restless. It is at this 
point that whispering occurs, note 
are “passed,” etc. To avoid such 
happenings, the teacher will be wis 
if he assigns some type of homework 
(written or otherwise) to his pupil, 
When they return to the class, they 
will be engaged in preparing their 
home lesson for discussion during 
that class period. 
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WINDOW VIEW 
By Edward G. Claesgens, 98 Oaklawn Drive, Rochester, N. Y. 
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This design is most unique. 
of a physical handicap. 
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by 


Mr. Claesgens does all of his typing with his toes because 


Chiefly by the use of the underscore—a character not too often employed by typewriter 
artists—this medal winner was able to effect an excellent design. The parentheses were 
ingeniously employed to give the curtains a scalloped effect, while the periods make it 
appear that the material used is dotted Swiss. The heavy solid lines used on the windows 
are merely rows of underscores brought close together by means of the variable line spacer. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE TEACHING OF TYPING 


PART Ill 


Connected Practice Material Only— 
No “Peeking” at the Keyboard 


LEARLY, one of the most im- 

portant parts of the learning of a 
skill like typing is the manner in 
which the learner is first introduced 
to that skill. If he is plunged in be- 
yond his depth, he develops difficult- 
ies that hamper his skill and discour- 
age him. If he is not given enough 
to do, he becomes bored and _ fails 
to make progress. 

The most immediately 
symptom of poor classroom prepara- 
tion for typing progress is the desire 
or attempt by the learner to “peek” 
at the keyboard. The prevalence of 
this teaching fault is easily estimated 
by the universal question at teachers’ 
conferences “How can I keep them 
irom looking at the keys?” At a re- 
cent teachers’ convention, these writ- 
ets saw demonstrated an inexpensive 
pair of blinders that the learner may 
be compelled to wear that will enable 
him to see the copy in the textbook 
but prevent him from seeing the type- 
writer keyboard. 

The existence and sale of such a 
device indicate the prevalence of the 
difficulty and also indicate that some 
teachers do not realize that this is a 
symptom of improper teaching pro- 
rather than of improper 
learning. Wearing blinders will not 
help the learner. If he wants to look 
at the keyboard it is because he needs 
to look at the keyboard; he needs 
proper teaching help . . . not blinders. 

Properly taught, the typing learner 
in any type of school can easily learn 
all the alphabet keyboard in four to 
six periods and learn it so well that 
he will never feel any need or any 
desire to look at the keyboard. That 
larner now has the foundation on 


obvious 


cedures 
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which it is possible to build speed and 
accuracy rapidly and easily. How 
may this be done? 

The teaching procedure is simple 
and will be described here. The 
description is more complicated than 
the procedure because the procedure 
involves several considerations; if 
any one of them is disregarded, the 
learner does not attain the skill he 
would otherwise have. Two of the 
three important considerations in be- 
ginning typing are old, one is new. 
The two old ideas mental 
approach to the learning of the key- 
board and the use of sentence ma- 
terial for practice matter. Both of 
these have been tried by many 
workers in the field, hitherto without 
success. The third 
with these writers, is the grouped 
letter pattern practice material al- 
ready described in the second article 
of this series. 

One of the earliest approaches to 
the learning of typing was the mental 
approach. It was customary to have 
the learner learn the keyboard ar- 
rangement by rote and then fill the 
letters in on blank keyboard charts 
as a test of learning. Unfortunately 
the learner could easily learn to fill 
in the charts, but derived no typing 
benefit from that ability, and the plan 


are the 


idea, original 





CORRECTION 


In the second article of this series, pub- 
lished in the November issue, the first of 
the “suggested changes,” at the bottom of 
the first column, should have read “Before 
the first instruction period the teacher 
should set the paper guide at zero for elite 
machines and at 7 for pica machines, and 
insert a sheet of paper in each machine.” 





was discarded almost half a century 
ago. The idea was good, but the 
procedure was poor. One fault was 
that the learner must organize his 
knowledge of the keyboard into a 
finger-key relationship. It is not suf- 
ficient that he know the keys in any 
particular order; he must know in- 
stantly which key belongs to which 
finger. 

A vague realization of this factor 
led to the practice common many 
years ago of printing a picture of a 
pair of hands with the letters on 
each finger printed in a different 
color. This was an improvement 
over filling in blank keyboard charts 
but it failed to take into considera- 
tion another important factor. The 
mental organization must have a 
kinaesthetic base; it must relate the 
keys to the correct fingers-and it must 
relate the correct fingers to the move- 
ments required to activate the keys. 

The answer to this difficulty would 
seem to be to start right in typing. 
This plan, generally accepted for 
many years, brings us back to the 
original difficulty—they want to look 
at the keyboard. The reason for the 
difficulty in the “start-right-in-typ- 
ing”’ plan is that the initial difficulties 
of mental organization of the finger- 
key relationships and the kinaesthetic 
relationships are complicated by the 
initial difficulty of learning the proper 
“touch” and of returning the car- 
riage. The plan developed by the 
writers solves the problems raised 
above. It leads the learner into the 
immediate typing of sentences at bet- 
ter stroking rates than were previ- 
ously possible in the past with iso- 
lated words. 
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The writers approach may be 
summarized as follows: 
1. Locate key without striking 
Have the learners memorize, finger 
by finger, the new keys to be learned 
in the day’s lesson. After they have 
memorized the letters by fingers 
(which will require approximately a 
minute) the class in unison calls out 
the appropriate letters as the teacher 
points to the fingers on a rough black- 
board sketch of the hands. Then the 
learners are encouraged to “finger” 
(but not strike) the kevs as_ the 
If the 


eyes to 


teacher calls out the letters. 
learner wishes to use his 
help at this stage, there is no harm 
done. 
2. Learn keyboard in small sections 
Great difficulties are encountered 
if an attempt is made to learn the 
keyboard in sections that are too 
large. Each small section must be 
practiced vigorously before starting 
the next section. 
recommended by the writers would 
be 12 keys on the first day—e,d; r,f,t, 
g; y,hu,j; ik. The first day the 
learner comes fresh to the subject 


The largest section 


and can handle a heavier load. In 
succeeding days, the section of the 
keyboard learned each time must be 
smaller. 

3. Immediate, repetitive, intensive, 
timed practice (in context) of the 
small section of the keyboard just 
learned 

The application of the mental or- 
ganization of the newly learned keys 
must be immediate; all explanations 
should be made previously so that 
the instant the learner has completed 
the mental approach to a section of 
the keyboard he may begin to apply 
that mental organization. 

It is essential that the application 
practice be repetitive in order to as- 
The repetitive 
practice must be intensive. There is 
no value at this point (if there ever 
is for the learner) in practicing a 5- 
minute writing repetitively. The ma- 
terial is so extensive that, in effect, 


sure automatization. 


it ceases to be repetitive. Therefore, 
especially for the absolute beginner, 
the repetitive practice must be very 
intensive, must be on a very small 
body of material. Also the practice 
must be intensive in the sense that 
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it must not be interrupted for any 
reason. 

The practice should be timed from 
the very beginning. At first, the 
timings should be only for 30 sec- 
onds; for most of the course, the 
speed development work should be 
on repetitive, 60-second 
Longer repetitive timings 
and become 


intensive 
timings. 


cease to be intensive 


only slightly easier new-material 
practice. 

Finally, the practice should be on 
material with some context. For 


reasons too many and too varied to 
be discussed here, the practice by 
the learner of isolated words has 
many bad results that may be avoided 
by the use of proper contextual ma- 
terial. 

This brings us to the difficulty that 
the first practice should be at a high 
stroking rate and should be on con- 
textual material. In the past, it has 
not been possible to meet both these 
requirements. Today, because of the 
new grouped letter pattern practice, 
it is possible to meet both of these 
requirements. The consistent use of 
double-letter words and words or 
phrases like we were there with close- 
ly grouped keys makes it possible 
for the absolute beginner to achieve 
high stroking rates on the repetitive 
intensive timed practice from the first 
day. 

The high stroking rates are es- 
sential for a number of reasons. Ob- 
viously, the higher the stroking rate 
that can be maintained in the typing 
class, the more strokes will be made 
by each learner each day. The more 
strokes he makes, properly directed, 
the better will be his skill. Thus the 


—_>—_—_> —_>. 


grouped letter pattern practice that 
enables the learner to make highe, 
stroking rates from the beginning 
makes it possible for him to do per- 
haps twice as much practice iti each 
class hour. That alone is a great ad- 
vantage. 

Even more important is the fae 
that the learner learns rapid_ strok- 
ing on the typewriter by rapid strok- 
ing on the typewriter. This may 
sound like a paradox; it is not. As 
in most skill learning, the learner 
must be led along by good teaching 
procedures to perform the desired 
skill before he really has achieved 
or attained the skill. The perform- 
ance of the skill first under artificial 
conditions is the quickest and easiest 
path to the performance of the skill 
under all conditions. 

Some have objected that this js 
providing the learner with crutches, 
Yes, it is, but if the learner can more 
quickly learn the skill with crutches 
than without them, let us give him 
crutches. It is the final skill that 
counts rather than the means by 
which it is achieved. , 

The grouped letter pattern prac- 
tice material artificially enables the 
learner to attain rapid and accurate 
stroking. This is then maintained on 
slightly more difficult practice mate- 
rial—balanced hand sentences. The 
next step, to normal business mate- 
rial, is a short and easy one. 


The fourth article in this series will 
discuss control of speed, 
technique and accuracy and will be 
accompanied by photographic repro- 
ductions of student papers. 


earned 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


How often have ycu heard the question, 


How can I cut publication costs? 


If you send your school publications to a printer, you will find some good suggestions 


for “Effecting Printing Cost Economy” on the last page of this magazine. 
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WHY ARE SLOW LEARNERS SLOW? 


William M. Young 
Howard Academy 
Ocala, Florida 


N an article which appeared in the 
February, 1951 issue of THE 
JourNAL I made this statement: 
" “Tt is believed that there is no dif- 
ference between the learning proce- 
dures (the way learning takes place) 
of slow students and that of the av- 
erage or superior students—the dif- 
ference lies in the rate of learning. 
The superior student naturally learns 
at a ‘superior’ rate, the average. stu- 


dent learns at a so-called ‘normal’ 


deceleration of present methods and 
materials serve the purpose? 

It seems to me that mere decelera- 
tion of already existent subject mat- 
ter is inadequate. If this were the 
solution, then the problem would not 
be one of such great concern as pres- 
ently exists and almost any classroom 
teacher could help any slow student 
to develop employable skill with pro- 
ficiency. But, alas! this is not the 


case. On the contrary, most of our 





Democratic Education: Fullest Development for A// 


rate, while the slow student learns at 
a rate slower than the other two 
groups. 

“It is also believed that the proce- 
dures used in teaching these three 
kinds of students are quite similar, 
the materials used in teaching them 
are similar, but the amount of ma- 
terial covered and the rate of speed 
at which it is covered differ greatly.” 

Since writing that article, I have 
given further the 
problem of the slow learner. 


Different Methods and Subject Matter 
Needed 


consideration to 


Some questions which have come 
to my mind are: Why is a slow 
learner a slow learner? Is it that 
his brain does function differently 
from that of the average or the su- 
Perior learner? Does he need a dif- 
ferent kind of subject matter with 
special teaching methods or will mere 
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teachers woefully lacking in 


methods and materials necessary for 


are 


producing employable skill in our 
slow students. This is just about as 
true in the business subjects as it 
is in the other subject areas. 

One is justified then in concluding 
that our slow pupils are not capable 
of mastering the same subject mat- 
ter as the other students simply by 
slowing down the rate of teaching. 
Our problem is: What are we going 
to teach our slow learners, who is go- 
ing to teach it, and how should it be 
taught. The scope of this problem 
is so esoteric in that it is incompre- 
hensible to most laymen (parents) 
and to many professional educators 
as well. This is evidenced by the 
limited amount of information pres- 
ently available on the subject. These 
students continue to be a problem to 
us but what are we doing about it? 


Difference in Function of Brain? 


Some educators are now inclined to 
believe that slow learners are slow 
because their brain does function dif- 
ferently from that of average and su- 
perior students. To date, however, 
this is not unquestionably established, 
though it does seem logical. And if 
it is true, then we are all “wet” in 
our teaching of these students—they 
do need a different kind of subject 
matter and a different teaching ap- 
proach. If we accept this, then our 
problem goes a step further: Just 
what shall constitute this new sub- 
ject content and who will develop it’ 

This immediately brings to mind 
the expense involved in a segregated 
educational system—special classes 
for our slow students as have been 
established for the mentally retarded 
children in some of our school sys- 
tems. This should not boil down to 
the question: How many school sys- 
tems can afford this special program ? 
or Can our school system afford this 
special program? but, instead, we 
should ask: If this special program 
will help to better adjust the slow 
student to our democratic society, 
can we afford to be without it? You 
can readily see that this is a very 
complex problem—one which cannot 
be given too much consideration too 
soon. 

Another question worthy of our 
consideration is: If we should edu- 
cate these slow students in special 
homogeneous classes, can we expect 
them to function efficiently—make the 
necessary adjustment—as members 
of a heterogeneous social order? 
Would this special education equip 
them adequately to compete with the 
other members of our society for 
employment since in all probability 
society will not reserve any special 
job opportunities for them? We still 
believe that the man best equipped 
for the job will get it. 
equipment can 


How much 
we give the slow 


learner and under what conditions 


will he learn best? 


Mere Simplification is Not the Answer 


If mere simplification of already 
existent subject content were the 
solution, then it seems to me that the 
new simplified shorthand would with- 
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out question or doubt be the solution 
to our problem ir shorthand. In all 
probability this simplification has re- 
duced learning time for most stu- 
dents, but I wonder if the slow stu- 
dents are not by comparison in about 
the same position as before. In other 
words, simplification of the shorthand 
system does not seem to be the solu- 
tion to producing high speed writers 
of slow learners. (Mind you, I do 
not mean to imply that this is the 
purpose for which the shorthand 
system—Gregg shorthand—was sim- 
plified.) This would indicate then the 
necessity for material that is not only 
simplified—a simplification for stu- 
dents in general—but material that is 
simplified and especially adapted to 
the anticipated needs and abilities of 
the slow student. Naturally this 
means special methods and_ special 
subject content in shorthand, type- 
writing, business English—in fact, 
special methods and special content 
for our entire business education pro- 
And what is more, since the 





gram. 
slow learner is not necessarily equally 
slow in all areas, this would mean a 
reorganization of our entire educa- 
tional system so as to give special 
consideration to our slow learners. 
Can we afford not to do this if it 
will help us to realize the aim of edu- 
cation which I believe to be: to help 
the student to develop whatever de- 
sirable potential powers he has so as 
to enable him to live harmoniously 
in our democratic society, to make the 
best possible living for himself, and 
to make some appreciable contribu- 
tion to the society in which he lives? 
Before a student is trained in busi- 
ness education—or any other area for 
that matter—the above definition 
would require evidence that he is at 
least potentially capable of develop- 
ing employable skill in that area. I 
believe that social adjustment and 
actual employment are appreciable 
contributions and that they are the 
major contributions made by most of 
the members of our society. To make 
a satisfactory social adjustment in 
our society is in itself a “big order.” 
In most shorthand classes (espe- 
cially dictation and_ transcription) 
about the only consideration given 
slow students is that the good teacher 
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begins dictating at a rate of speed at- 
tainable by even the slowest student 
in the class and gradually increases 
this speed so that it challenges even 
the most superior student in the class. 
This serves a real purpose only if 
our standards are flexible enough so 
as to permit us to evaluate each stu- 
dent based on his own achievement 
and not on the achievement of the en- 
tire class. This situation also pre- 
sents its problems. For instance, 
what will the slow student in a heter- 
ogeneous shorthand class do after his 
dictation rate has been reached and 
passed? Also, is it fair to the bright- 
er students to bore them with mate- 
rial which does not necessarily offer 
them any challenge as we work with 
the slow students’ If we believe that 
a democracy and a democratic sys- 
tem of education should provide the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, we must admit that a truly demo- 
cratic system of education will exist 
only when every group of students 
—retarded, slow, average, and supe- 
rior—is afforded an opportunity to 
develop to the fullest extent of ca- 
pacity. 
Standards are Necessary 

In education classes, we are told 
that goals set for students should 
meet at least the following minimum 
standards: (1) they should be at- 
tainable (by the group with which we 
are working), (2) they should be 
worth attaining (by the group with 
which we are working), and (3) they 
should envolve some honest effort on 
the part of the student in attaining. 
This third standard does not mean 
“overwork” or “work beyond ca- 


pacity.” The teacher then is offered 
the challenge of organizing his 
classes composed of slow, average, 
and superior students so that these 
criteria will be realized in each case. 
knowing at the outset that the sense 
of values of each of these students 
may differ quite sharply. We can 
readily see that the solution to this 
complex problem cannot be worked 
out in “ten easy lessons” by some 
“eminent authority” and __ passed 
down to classroom teachers. Rather, 
it perhaps will take many years of 
research and experimentation by psy- 
chologists (who do not yet profess 
to fully understand the complete 
thought process of the mind), edu- 
cators, and all interested groups. Un- 
til such time as special training and 
the results of studies in this direc- 
tion are made available to all teach- 
ers, we shall have to devise and im- 
prove our own methods of coping 
with this problem since slow students 
in all probability will continue to be 
a part of our classes. 

Our school population is rapidly 
increasing which increases the proba- 
bility that a greater number of our 
students will be slow learners. I do 
not say this to make the future of 
education look grim—I say it because 
it seems a likely prospect. If this 
prediction is accurate, it means that 
our colleges and universities and 
our teachers will be 
offered far greater challenges in the 
future than the present has brought. 
How well equipped are we now to 
handle this problem? Will our fu- 
teachers be better equipped 


in-service 


ture 
than we are? 




















Welcome back from your vacation, Miss Babbs!! 
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INDUSTRIAL SURVEY: A CLASS PROJECT 


AST year the students enrolled in 

consumer education at Cathedral 
Boys’ High School, Springfield, Ili- 
nois, undertook and accomplished an 
unusual and valuable class project. 
Thirty-five manufacturing and proc- 
essing firms cooperated with as many 
students in the development of the 
first student-sponsored industrial sur- 
vey conducted in Springfield. 

The project evolved from a desire 
to know more about local industry. 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Viatorian Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Head of Business Education Department 
Cathedral Boys’ High School, Springfield, Illinois 


was established, since many of the 
reasons naturally aligned themselves 
in definite categories. 

These reasons often amounted to 
versons, places, events, opportunities 
Each student 
was asked to select some “community 
asset” and prepare a compact para- 
yraph on that advantage. Thirty-five 
such situations represented thirty- 
five reasons why Springfield was con- 
sidered “a good place in which to 


and similar situations. 





“An industrial survey can be a dynamic teaching Tool. Sufficiently flexible for 


any community situation and adaptable 


to any business education course in the 


curriculum, a survey of this nature may be expanded and extended in many direc- 


tions . 


. - Opportunities for learning are combined with interesting and profit- 


able experiences that stimulate interest and motivates the students to increased 


effort in the classroom. 


"The results of an industrial survey 
and fascinate the students!" 


will amaze you, please local industry, 





Over a period of weeks the students 
had studied local business conditions, 
collected data and samples of products 
manufactured in the area, and evalu- 
ated business opportunities in Spring- 
field. 

An outstanding difficulty experi- 
enced in these assignments was the 
lack of an objective knowledge of 
local industry. Activities of the lead- 
ing factories were well known, but 
the smaller organizations were almost 
recognized in either name or prod- 
uct by the majority of the students. 


Preliminary Preparation 

As a conditioning exercise the class 
completed another activity termed a 
“Community Appreciation Survey” 
prior to undertaking the industrial 
survey. In this activity students col- 
lected folders, leaflets and printed ma- 
terials about Springfield. Interest was 
sustained by a series of “teaser” ques- 
tions asked about the city almost daily 
lor several weeks. Another class as- 
signment called for a list citing five 
teasons why the students wanted or 
liked to live in Springfield. From the 
teasons submitted, a certain pattern 
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live.” Many of these reasons con- 
cerned themselves with the local in- 
dustrial situation and opportunities 
afforded a graduate in the local busi- 
ness or labor market. 


One of the major difficulties en- 
countered in these studies was the 
lack of specific information and facts 
about local industry. This deficiency 
stimulated the students to interest 
themselves in overcoming the prob- 
lem; hence, they were motivated to 
undertake the industrial 
Many of the students were motivated 
to an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
project in the hopes of securing spe- 
cific backgrounds on particular firms 
and the possibility of establishing con- 
tacts within the organization proper. 
Both ends were accomplished in some 
instances. 


survey. 


Organization for the Survey 

A representative planning commit- 
tee was elected by the class to develop 
preliminary plans with the teacher 
before the entire project was outlined 
in class. Five students, titled cap- 
tains, represented the class and met 
with the instructor after school to 


formulate plans for the project. This 
committee selected about forty-five 
possible manufacturing and process- 
ing firms from a master list of one 
hundred thirty-seven submittd by 
the secretary of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce. The commit- 
tee recommended that (a) interviews 
be pre-arranged; (b) that the 
“buddy-system” be employed in se- 
curing the interviews, and (c) that a 
set of standard questions be evolved 
to facilitate comparison of the re- 
sults of different interviews. 

The proposed firms were listed on 
the blackboard. Each student was in- 
vited to make a first, second, and third 
choice. In tabulating preferences each 
captain handled a row of students. 
Very duplications occurred. 
However, where duplication did 
occur, the students concerned and the 
captains worked the solution out 
among themselves. A. few additional 
firms were approved at the sugges- 
tion of some students. 


few 


It had been determined earlier that 
the information desired would have 
to come through interviews, and the 
project was constructed under that 
assumption. The problem of what to 
discuss in the interview resulted in 
the development of a questionnaire. 
Although it was a committee sugges- 
tion it was also the natural outgrowth 
of the situation. The entire class con- 
tributed to formulating the question- 
naire and each student made a master 
copy to complete during or after his 
interview. 

Questions covered the history of 
the firm, products and their classifi- 
cation (durable, non-durable, indus- 
trial or consumer), details on incor- 
poration, employee statistics (total 
employees; ratio of men to women), 
union information, and advertising 
and promotion policies. Samples of 
magazine and newspaper advertising 
were secured. As far as possible these 
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.questions were based on the key topics 
covered in consumer education class. 


A class discussion on the technique 
of interviewing combined with prac- 
tical information designed to put the 
students at ease was incorporated into 
the lectures preceding the initial in- 
terviews. 


Appointments for the interviews 
were made by the instructor. The 
names of company officials were sup- 
plied by the Chamber of Commerce. 
In each case the president or plant 
manager was contacted. Most of these 
men handled the interview them- 
selves, while a few transferred the 
appointment to personnel or adver- 
tising managers. 


The object of the project—know- 
ledge of home industry—was ex- 
plained to each executive and assur- 
ance was given that the information 
obtained would not be published or 
used outside the classroom. Coopera- 
tion in every case was outstanding 
and the reactions of local industry 
were enthusiastic. 


Nearly all interviews were ar- 
ranged outside school hours. Only an 
occasional exception was permitted, 
and only then at the request of the 
industry concerned. Two students at- 
tending each interview necessitated 
spacing of the interviews, but. all 
thirty-five were completed within a 
five-day period. 


Results of the Interviews 


Students were particularly pleased 
about the manner in which they were 
received. In many cases they were 
treated to samples, in the case of 
processing firms, and otherwise 
honored at the various plants. The 
students reported that the interviews 
were generally easier than they had 
anticipated. Most students remarked 
about the courtesy and the generosity 
—in terms of time and materials— 
which characterized their interviews. 


Upon completion of the assigned 
conference, the student made an oral 
report to the class outlining the suc- 
cess of the visit, explaining the ques- 
tionnaire and expanding the inter- 
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view. The data collected and the 
completed questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to the teacher. Grades were 
assigned on the basis of the interview 
as determined by the subsequent re- 
port. 

Materials collected provided splen- 
did bulletin board matter. Free pen- 
cils were supplied the class by one 
firm; free films were provided by 
another. Invitations to tour two other 
plants were evidence of the interest 
accorded the class activity. 

Local newspapers covered the in- 
dustrial survey with stories citing the 
cooperating organization and the par- 
ticipating students. 

The industrial survey was designed 
to enrich the fundamental knowledge 
possessed by the students through a 
joint classroom project of an extra- 


curricular nature. The personal 


eee ee eS eee See SOT SESS. 2 SS eS 
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values derived from the activity, jy 
terms of increased interest in loc, 
industry and increased poise and cop. 
fidence, are valuable outgrowths ¢j 
the activity. 

An industrial survey can be ,; 
dynamic teaching tool. Sufficiently 
flexible for any community situation 
and adaptable to any business educa. 
tion course in the curriculum, a sw. 
vey of this nature may be expanded 
and extended in many directions, In 
every instance, however, opporturi- 
ties for learning are combined with 
an interesting and profitable experi. 
ence that stimulates interest among 
students and motivates them to in- 
creased effort in the classroom. Let 
your students try an industrial sur- 
vey—the results will amaze you, 
please local industry, and_ fascinate 
the students! 





In the November issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing ¢ 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 123 of the November issue. 
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PEAVE THE DISHES 


Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


HIS script was written in a radio 

course conducted by Lydia A. 
Frank, Director of the Radio Work- 
shop of the University of Vermont. 
The show was planned as the first of 
a series of dramatized case problems 
of the type used in the writer’s law 
classes. Written to arouse audience 
participation, the sketch posed a legal 
problem to the listeners. The writer 
is indebted to Miss Frank for tech- 
nical advice on sound effects and 
tricks of the trade in radio and for 
overcoming every obstacle that threat- 
ened to hamper production, 


Int: Pay my wife for washing the 
dishes? Oh no! 

Atice: But you promised. And now 
you're bound on your contract. 
jim: Am I? 


SouND: SOFT LIGHTS AND SWEET MU- 


stc-—Morton GouLp. Music uP 
THEN UNDER—MIX WITH RES- 
TAURANT BACKGROUND. HoLpD UN- 


DER SCENE. 
Larry: What’s the matter, Jim? No 
appetite for lunch? 
JIM: (PERPLEXED) Oh no, Larry. It 
isn’t that. I was just thinking of 


dinner. 
Larry: Dinner? How many meals 
can you eat at one time?... You're 


a lucky stiff. I’ve forgotten what 
it’s like to eat a meal at home. A 
good home-cooked meal—Ah!.. . 

Int: (sARcAsTIC) Yeah... a good 
home-cooked meal! 


Larry: Even a snack or an opened 
can, as long as it’s at home. I should 
have married a cook instead of a 
career woman. Jim, you don’t 
know how lucky you are. 

Jim: Ye-e-s.... Sure... . Nothing 
like home cooking. No bother, no 
fuss. No waiters to disturb you. 

. . No problem of “What shali 
it be this evening? Shall I take the 
lobster a la Newburgh or will it 
be filet mignon?” 
(SARCASTICALLY) You must find it 
tiresome eating out night .. . after 

. night. 

Larry: We do get tired of it 
and, what’s more, we don’t save 
any money. Why we could save 
enough to buy a car, on what we’ve 
been spending at restaurants. 

Jim: We don’t save anything either 

. and we eat at home. 

Larry: But we can’t eat at home. 
You know Nora’s no cook . . 
and then she’s tired after a day at 
the bank. She’s often said she 

wouldn’t mind the work if only she 

could cook like your wife. We're 
still talking of the delicious dinner 
we had at your house last month. 

But it 
sound the same when [ hear it. 

Larry: Why? What’s wrong? 

Jim: Brother, you asked for it. I 
wasn’t going to mention it, but you 
created a problem for me after 
that “delicious dinner.” 

Hey, as a lawyer, maybe you can 


Jim: So is Alice. doesn’t 


answer my question. 





CLASSROOM AND ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


For a time, each issue of this magazine will contain material which can be used 
for radio pregrams, class dramatizations or assembly programs. The subject matter 
for the present deals with business law. Whether or not the feature continues, will 
depend upon the willingness of our subscribers to contribute. 

lf you or your students have written, or are planning to write, any material which 
dramatizes a situation in your classes or your school, send it to the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. The subject matter 
may include any subject in business education or activity related to business educa- 


tion, 
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Larry: I don’t see how law gets 
into that, but I'll try to answer it 

if I can. 

SOUND: START TO FADE RESTAURANT 
B. G, 

Jim: Well, as I say it happened after 
you left us that night. Alice had 
just said (FADE) “Good night” to 
NOPE. 

ALICE: (CALLING) Good night, Nora, 
and do come again, won’t you? 

SouND: Door CLosEs 

Avice: Wasn't it nice to have them? 
They're such a lovely couple. 

Jim: Yes, it does liven things up, and 
I really enjoyed it. We ought to 
do it more often. Maybe we ought 
to invite a few more people, Dave 
and Florence, or Leo and Marjorie, 


Ws 
ALIcE: Or all of them. It’s just as 
easy to serve eight or ten. And 
then there’s no waste, and fewer 


left-overs, and there’s more chance 
that they’ll clean the plates. Clean 
the plates. That’s what gets me. 
I don’t mind the cooking, it’s the 
’m tired, but there’s 
Come on, 


dishes. 
the sink full of dishes. 
let’s get it over with. 
Jim: (BEING CHEERFUL) To the 
kitchen (SINGING—FANFARE) (Ta- 
Ra-Ta-Ta-Ra, etc.) 
I'll wash, You wipe. 
Auice: All right. 
them. 


Just don’t break 


SounbD: DIsH AND CLAT- 


TER—INTERMITTENT UNDER SCENE. 


WASHING 


Auice: Here, let’s get the glasses out 
of the way first. 

SouND: (GLASSES CLINKING DURING 
NEXT SPEECH ) 

Jim: Glasses first .. . one glass com- 
ing up. 

Atice: Jim, I don’t like to bring it 
up again, but I’m tired of house- 
work . . . dishes, beds, floors, shop- 
ping, packages. Why can’t we get 
a maid? Walter won’t let his wife 
wash dishes! They’ve had a maid 
from the day they were married. 

Jim: (STARTING TO BE ANNOYED) 
Walter! Always Walter. Why 
compare me with him? ... They 
can afford a maid. We can’t... 
Nora and Larry get along without 
a maid and they’re... 
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Auice: Of course. What does she 
have to do? In a tiny two-room 
apartment, there’s nothing to do. 

Why 
she doesn’t even cook. They eat all 
their meals out. 

Jim: And don’t think Larry is hap- 
py about it. 
me how lucky I am. 
meals. ... 

A.ice: Then why doesn’t Nora do a 

At least she could 

serve breakfast and an occasional 


. . . They’re never home. 


He’s always telling 
Home-cooked 


little cooking ? 


dinner ? 
Jim: You know very well why she 
doesn’t cook. She’s out working 
and earning, instead of spending 
and grumbling. 
AIcE: So that’s it. Working and 
Why didn’t you say so? 
I’d like to go out to work, too. 
Remember I gave up a good job 
Now 
I don’t even have pin money. ! 


If I can cook, so can she. 


earning. 


to become a cook and maid. 


can go back to teaching tomorrow. 
If you can’t afford a maid, maybe 


/ can. 

Jim: Oh no. We don't need yout 
money. We have enough to live 
on. 


Auice: To live on, yes! But it an- 
noys me to keep asking you for 
money every time I want a new hat 
or a new dress. ... If we had a 
maid, you’d have to pay her. 

Jim: Would it make you any hap- 
pier if you were paid for the house- 
work? 

AuicE: I don’t like the way you put 
it . . . but the answer’s yes. It 

I would feel 
that I was accomplishing something 
just as you do at the office. 

Jim: Then if I pay you, there'll be 
no more talk of dishpan hands or 


would ease things. 


Suzanne’s maid or going back to 
teaching? 

AicE: For a nominal sum, I could 
forget all about a maid... . Let’s 
see . . . as little as ten dollars a 
week. 

Jr: (cup) Ten dollars a week? 

ALicE: You want me to forget all 
about the maid, don’t you? I'll 
make it easy. I'll let vou pay me 
at the end of the month. 

Jim: Forty dollars a month? 

Attce: Oh, I know that’s not enough, 
of course—but it’s better than 
nothing. 
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Jim: I'll admit you work hard at 
home. You work as hard as you 
would in business. And in busi- 
ness, you'd be paid. O.K., we’ve 
made a contract, effective imme- 
diately. I'll settle at the end of 
the month. 

Avice: A contract! Without benefit 
of counsel, we have formulated a 
contract binding upon the parties 
of the first and second part here- 
inafter as well as aforementioned. 
Forty dollars a month? 

Jim: Forty dollars a month. (FADING 
out) Binding upon the parties of 
the first and second part... . 

SouND: FADE IN RESTAURANT BACK- 
GROUND AND MUSIC) 

Jim: (FADE IN) Well, that was a 
month ago, Larry the night 
you and Nora were over. 

It sounds like a reasonable 

me. At 

seemed to satisfy the parties of the 


Larry: 
solution to any rate it 
first and second part. 

Jim: That’s just it. The agreement 
was entirely satisfactory to Alice, 
but it doesn’t satisfy the party of 
the second part. 

Larry: Then why did you get into 
it? 

Jim: Why do you make any agree- 
ment with a woman? If I 
didn’t, I’d listen to all 
the irrelevant, illogical reasons she 
could think of. And 
think of many—the job she gave 


have to 
Alice can 


up, Suzanne’s maid, the time my 
mother came for a brief visit, and 
on and on and on. 
Larry: Well, what’s the problem? 
Just what do you want to know? 
Jim: Maybe you’ve never been faced 


with this before, but I would like 
to know the law. .. . Am I boung 
on my contract? Must I pay my 
wife for the housework, as | 
agreed ? 

Larry: Well that isn’t a very diff. 
cult problem. (FADE) As a matter 
of fact the question has arisen 
before. ... 

ANNOUNCER: It isn’t a difficult prob- 
lem for the lawyer. 
you? 


How about 
Do you know the answer 
and the reason? We'll give you 4 
few minutes to think it over. 
Is a husband legally bound on his 
promise to pay his wife for wash- 
ing the dishes? 
We'll be back with a hint follow- 
ing the next musical selection. Now 
let’s listen to Spike Jones’ advice 
on the problem of the dishes. 
(SPIKE Jones, Leave the Dishes in 
the Sink) 
ANNOUNCER: We said we'd give you 
a hint. A. husband 
need not keep his promise to pay 
his wife for washing the dishes. 
Now all you have to do is give us 
the reason 


Here it is. 


why the husband's 
promise is not binding. 
Send your answer to this radio 


station. 
END OF SCRIPT 


What is the significance of this 
script for the teacher of business 
law? First, it may suggest other top- 
ics suitable for dramatization. Sec- 
ond, it proves that a teacher of com- 
mercial law can prepare a script ac- 
ceptable for broadcast. Third, it sug- 
gests one way for law classes to 
utilise the radio as a teaching me- 
dium. 








BUSINESS TEACHER RECEIVES 

A LEFT-HANDED INVITATION 
A card from their cabin is lucid as air: 
They’re dying to see me, and wish I were 


there. 


They’ve written the same to the couple 


across 
On the 


and the boss. 


corner, the postman, 


Granddad, 


I can’t help reflecting what fun it would be 
For us all to burst in simultaneously. 
And oh how I wonder when evening was 


through 
And _ bedtime 
would do! 


was 


imminent, what they 


—Grace I’. Watkins 
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STUDENT SURVEY OF 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Leonard J. Bisbing 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Here is an illustration of a project which adds practicality and realism to 
activities within a department. Such a project unites the work of a department, 
serves as excellent publicity for the school or college, and assists in building or 
maintaining desirable community relations. 


ROOF that students can give valu- 

able assistance in survey analysis 
was demonstrated by 169 under- 
graduates at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where retail 
advertising data designed to aid spe- 
cialty and department stores in in- 
creasing sales and turnover was 
gathered and published in graphic 
form. 

The job, which involved more than 
3,500 hours of preparation, was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
fledgling Marquette Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research. 


The Report—What It Is 


Actually a job of translation, the 
report is a graphic analysis of the 
George Neustadt (New York, N. Y.) 
monthly tabulations of the amount of 
advertising placed by Milwaukee de- 
partment and specialty stores in the 
city’s two daily newspapers, The 
Journal and The Sentinel, during a 
six-month period. 

Practical value of the study is 
based on analysis of comparative ad- 
vertising lineage, in relation to the 
fundamental propositions that there 
has been little variation in seasonal 
changes in trends of Milwaukee de- 
partment store sales in the last ten 
years, and that in individual items, 
the variation in seasonal patterns of 


sales from year to year during the 
last decade is equally slight. 

That is to say, umbrella sales in 
the last ten years have been highest 
in spring. So too, advertising of um- 
brellas has been coincident with 
spring. More umbrella ads appear in 
April than in September. Goloshes 
sell best in late fall and are adver- 
tised most at that time. 

The charts showed for each type of 
merchandise, 1) the percentage of 
advertising done by each retailer in 
Milwaukee in each local newspaper ; 
2) the total percentage of advertising 
placed in each month; and 3) the 
relative amount of advertising done 
in each recognized price category in 
which that particular product is sold. 

Interpretation of the Report 

Thus, by reason of the existence 
of these patterns of seasonal sales 
trends and their almost exact asso- 
ciation with the total of all advertis- 
ing for particular sales items, these 








Business machines at the Marquette University 
College of Business Administration are used by 
student surveyors to translate, compute and 
tabulate statistics data gathered for survey re- 
ports. Supervising operations are (standing) 
Leonard J. Bisbing, director of Marquette's 
marketing department and Ralph E. Brownlee, 
instructor in marketing (right rear). 
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figures indicate, item for item, 1) the 
volume the customer will probably 
buy; 2) at what time he will buy 
that volume; 3) which store secures 
advertising dominance in this item 
at the particular time and price; and 
4) in what volume the customer will 
buy associated items handled by such 
stores, and at what price and at what 
time. 

The analysis is also valuable to 
manufacturers of goods covered by 
Neustadt reports. Charts aid in dis- 
covering the relative degree of ad- 
vertising support given the products 
by stores carrying their brands, and 
those carrying brands produced by 
rivals. 

How the Report Came To Be 

The idea of a graphic description 
of Milwaukee retail advertising pat- 
terns was first conceived by the 
3usiness Bureau at Marquette when 
a need for interpretation of advertis- 
ing data became apparent. Like simi- 
lar statistical reports, Neustadt re- 
ports, thorough and complete, cov- 
ered the whole of the nation. Yet to 
analyze a particular report and inter- 
pret its value in a confined locale, 
such as Milwaukee, was a difficult 
task which required a knowledge of 
statistics. Without adding to the con- 
tent of these reports, the Business 
Sureau with a staff of 169 Marquette 
advertising students set about to mak- 
ing the material readily understand- 
able. Receiving enthusiastic permis- 
sion from George Neustadt, company 
president, and cooperation of the 
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Milwaukee Sentinel, the students be- 
gan to cull out material relative only 
to Milwaukee and its stores. 

Each of the students was assigned 
a particular product, for which he 
gathered the following data: 1) the 
total of advertising for his product 
placed in each Milwaukee newspaper 
during a six-month period from Jan- 
uary to June by each major store in 
Milwaukee; 2) the total of advertis- 
ing placed by each store in all Mil- 
waukee papers according to price 
categories (i.e.—products costing 
under $50, from $50.01 to $70, up to 
over $140); and 3) the total adver- 
tising for each store in all papers ac- 
cording to each of the six months 
analyzed. 


Publication Preparation 


Once the information was com- 
piled and checked by the survey di- 
rector, the next job was to prepare 
stencil graphs. Each of the partici- 
pants was thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the mechanics of drawing a 
graphic stencil. Special stencil sheets 
with vertical graph bars already out- 
lined were used. The student trans- 
lated the Neustadt lineage reports into 
comparative percentages. In prepar- 
ing the stencil, he merely plotted the 
extension of graph bars to corre- 
spond to his percentage translations. 

Thus illustrated, a reader might 
quickly note the comparative differ- 
ence in Milwaukee advertising pat- 
terns for any particular item. The 
analysis covers a total of 146 items, 
ranging from women’s dresses to 
Venetian blinds to place mats. 

An advertiser consulting the charts 
might determine the direction of his 
advertising program. For example, 
he observes that in comparison to 
other stores in the city, he is adver- 
tising dinette sets in four different 
price categories. In the “under $30” 
and “$30 to $40” he holds first place 
in the amount of advertising placed, 
whereas in the “$40 to $50” he holds 
seventh place and in the “$50 to $70” 
he holds fifth place. In the “$70 to 
$90” and “$90 and over” categories 
he does little or no advertising. 

It is apparent then, that he is either 
directing his appeal to lower income 
groups, or that he considers his ad- 
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vertising forte the inexpensiveness of 
the products he lists. In either case, 
it seems that he is trying to lead 
the customer into the store on the 
strength of bargain prices. 

If he stocks higher price sets, 
which will compare to other higher 
price sets advertised by other stores, 
he does not so inform the customer, 
either because he does not want to, 
or because of an oversight on his 
part. The charts may indicate for 
him, “dead” or ineffectual advertis- 
ing which is negated by advertising 
done by other stores. 


Student Recognition 
In order to properly credit each 
student for his work, names of par- 





ticipants responsible for each page 
(one item per page) were noted be- 
low his respective compilations. A 
recap of the student “translators” 
was also included on the book’s title 
page. A three-page introduction ex- 
plaining value of the study, symbol 
interpretation, legend, and acknowl- 
edgement, prefaces the report. 

Distributed on a national basis to 
department and_ specialty _ stores, 
newspapers and advertising agencies, 
response to the manual has been en- 
couraging. The 146-page _ plastic 
bound report is the first of such sur- 
vey reports published by the bureau. 
A second survey aimed at keeping 
the retail advertising summary up to 
date, is now under way at the Mar- 
quette Bureau. 





SOLDIERS RETURN TO PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Soldiers have returned to the campus of 
the Pennsylvania State College. Eleven 
hundred airmen, with basic training at an 
Air Force base already under their belts, 
have exercised their fingers on typewrit- 
er keys in the school for clerk-typists con- 
ducted for the Air Force by Penn State. 

Under provisions of the current con- 
tract, each airman will complete a_pro- 
gram of 360 hours of instruction during 
their 12 weeks on the Reveille 


campus. 


comprise the teaching staff and are divid- 
ed about equally among the 5 subject 
areas. The ten teachers in each subject 
area are supervised by a teaching super- 
visor who carries only a half-time teaching 
load. The supervisors in each area are: 
business English—James P. Stewart, as- 
sistant professor at Pennsylvania State 
College; typewriting— Mrs. Ruth G. 
O’Steen, University of Tennessee on 
leave ; filing—Mrs. Mary E. Norton, Penn- 





comes at 6 a.m. and classes begin at 7:45 
o'clock. The school operates on an eight- 
hour daily schedule, with each man hav- 
ing a program of six hours of class. Sub- 
jects include business English, typewrit- 
ing, filing, military correspondence, and 
reports and records. 

That private industry, colleges, and the 
military have combined to make the Air 
Force clerk-typist training course a stream- 
lined and practical affair is indicated by 
the fact that the present 12 week course 
is a result of intensification of a course 
which was reduced from 24 to 16 weeks 
during World War II. 

James Gemmell, chairman of the busi- 
ness education division at Penn State, is 
director of the school. He is assisted by 
a capable staff. Approximately 50 teachers 


sylvania State College; military correspon- 
dence—Mrs. Kathryn B. Work, formerly 
Wright-Patterson Air Base; reports and 
records—Mrs. Helen Hechler Thompson, 
formerly of Pennsylvania State College. 

The instructional efforts of the entire 
staff have been coordinated by Mrs. Irol 
Whitmore Balsley, formerly Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Miss Opal H. DeLancey, for- 
merly University of Idaho. 

There is no school on Saturday, but 
there are inspections, sessions of close or- 
der drill and other reminders that the men 
are still in the Air Force. Military admin- 
istrative matters are handled by Capt. Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell of Philadelphia, com- 
manding officer of the 3455th School 
Squadron. He is assisted by a detachment 
of ten airmen. 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR BOOKKEEPERS 


Bernard H. Defrin 


Heffley & Browne Secretarial School 
Brooklyn, New York 


HROUGHOUT our 
riod of training in the educational 
feld, and at various teachers’ con- 


entire pe- 


ferences we are constantly taught and 
reminded that we must adapt our 
subject matter to life. This theory 
of adapting our subject matter to 
actual life conditions in teaching stu- 
dents is without doubt an outstanding 
precept in preparing the individual 
student to face the business world 
and life in general. Every educator 
will agree with the importance of this 
precept. 

How 
making our bookkeeping course prac- 


well have we succeeded in 


tical and true to everyday business 


manager’s or accountants’ responsi- 
bility. I am not guessing or making 
Instead, | 
am basing my opinion on personal 


an unjust observation. 


experience—fifteen years in the busi- 
ness world as a bookkeeper, comp- 
troller and senior accountant for av- 
erage and nationally known account- 
ing offices. 

This that 
sheets, financial statements, or the ad- 


does not mean work- 
justing and closing entries be dropped 
from the teaching agenda; but rather 
that these routines be taught in an 
advanced course for those who desire 
to continue their study in bookkeep- 
This would enable us to elimi- 


ing. 





This is a plea for more realistic teaching materials in bookkeeping along with 
more practical subject matter for the majority of students taking the book- 


keeping course. 


The article suggests that some of the units now included in bookkeeping might 
well become special courses reserved for those who intend to go into accounting. 


If you have a reaction, favorable or unfavorable to this article, let us hear 


about it. 





conditions 7 The answer may be that 
ithas been developed to the needs of 
But has it? Aren’t we, 
like the ostrich, putting our heads in 


the student. 
the sand? Aren’t we finding that 
it is easier to preach than to prac- 
tice what we preach? Let us pause 
and examine our course content. 


De-emphasize Financial Statements 

Our method of approach in teach- 
ing bookkeeping by the balance sheet 
method is satisfactory and permits 
the student to obtain an understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of bookkeep- 
ing. But are we being practical in 
our constant overemphasis and con- 
tinuous stress on worksheets, profit 
and loss statements, balance sheets, 
and adjusting and closing entries? 
How many bookkeepers in actual 
business are asked to make these 
‘tatements and close the books of a 
firm? Less than one per cent of the 
bookkeepers are required to make a 
Worksheet and financial statements. 
The closing of books is the office 
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nate the inferior feeling, students 
sometimes have in discussions with 
experienced bookkeepers. 

We can call such a course “The 
Interpretation of 
This 


permit us to devote more time to 


Construction and 


Financial Statements.” would 
more practical things and still give 
the student a workable knowledge of 
financial statements should they per- 
chance be called upon to make one. 


Provide Practice in Using Current Forms 
Sales Journal 

We should teach the various types 
of sales journals that a student may 
meet in actual business, instead of 
constantly using the standard sales 
journal that hasn’t changed in the 
last thirty years. 

We still teach a sales journal that 
is a bound book with two or three 
We still preach and em- 
phasize that each sales invoice is en- 


columns. 


tered in a sales journal from which 
we post to the accounts receivable 


ledger. How many bookkeepers do 


you know who use this method? In 
business the posting usually is made 
directly from the sales invoices into 
' The 
general ledger posting is obtainable 
directly from the sales invoices at 
the end of the month by the fact that 
a running total is obtained daily. If 


the accounts receivable ledger. 


it is necessary to break down the sales 
into various departments, each de- 
partmental record is kept separately 
during the month and a summary 
entry is made just before any post- 
ing occurs. 

Why do we fail in refusing to 
teach this to our students? Do we 
keep to the old method because it is 
easier to demonstrate the teaching 
principles, and console ourselves by 
wishful thinking that the student will 
learn modern methods and short-cuts 
when he enters the business world? 
Do we justify our actions by saying 
it is our duty to teach good theory 
and let the student interpret this to 
his needs when the occasion arises? 
Where 


good theory with good business prac- 


and when do we correlate 


Where are we making our 


subject matter everyday life? 


tices 7 


Petty Cash 


We fall short in our teaching of 
petty cash. Many instructors and 
textbooks impress upon the student 
that the petty cash book is more or 
less a memorandum pad from which 
we re-enter the totals into our cash 
disbursements at the end of a period, 
when a firm replenishes the petty 
In the business world it 
that 


book is 


cash fund. 
is seldom, if ever, handled in 
The petty 
treated as a book of original entry, 


manner. cash 
and the items are posted directly 
from it. Perhaps a few would ob- 
ject to this method because they 
might claim it calls for additional 
work and posting. True, a credit 
posting would be necessary to be 
made from the petty cash journal to 
the petty cash account in the General 
Ledger, and usually a similar debit 
would be made from the cash dis- 
bursement book to the petty cash ac- 
But 
posting the debit and credit total into 
the petty cash account if they were 


count. business would omit 
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the same amount. Here is an illustra- 


tion of this point: 


Petty Cash Entry: 


Advertising $15.00 
Miscellaneous Expense 10.00 
Stationery & Supplies 5.00 
Petty Cash $30.00 
Cash Disbursement Entry: 
Petty Cash $30.00 
Cash $30.00 


All items except petty cash would 
be posted. Petty cash would be 
double checked as the amounts are 
identical and balance one another. 
This is called cross check and_bal- 
ance, 
The Cash Disbursements Journal 

In the classroom we generally han- 
dle a five or six column set-up. | 
would suggest that the students be 
shown the advantage of setting up ten 
or twelve column journals or even 
more wherever it would be advan- 
tageous to a bookkeeper in decreasing 
the number of postings to be made. 
A column should be created when- 
ever a particular item repeats itself 
three or more times during a month 
and there is the necessary space to 
permit such a creation. Of course, 
if space does not permit, and columns 
can only be established for the more 
important items, with the others be- 
ing inserted in a general or miscel- 
laneous column, I feel that it is our 
duty to show the students how this 
could be handled with the greatest of 
ease in posting. By this, I mean 
that we should stop emphasizing the 
necessity that each entry in the gen- 
eral and miscellaneous column must 
be posted individually. Are we never 
to get out of the kindergarten stage? 
Let us illustrate and teach our stu- 
dents that under such circumstances 
we can analyze the General or Mis- 
cellaneous column and thereby make 
a summary of the 
posted. Let us post by totals, instead 
of posting each and every item indi- 
vidually, which creates more work 
and also establishes a higher percent- 


entries to be 


age of errors. 


Teach the New with the Old 
No doubt the question will arise: 
“How should this take 
place?” There are two methods that 
might be adopted. The first method 
would be to intermingle the theoreti- 
cal principles with the actual business 


transition 
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practices. We can continue instruct- 
ing the students on the principles of 
bookkeeping through the good and 
true theory that has been set down. 
Then during our classes, when we 
see and feel, through the media of 
tests and classroom discussions, that 
our students have mastered the 
theoretical principles, we should, as 
modern instructors, demonstrate and 
illustrate the practical business pro- 
cedure. 

The second method by which we 
can approach and accomplish our 
purpose would be to set aside a sep- 
arate six-months’ course to illustrate 
modern This 
method may be more acceptable to 


business — practices. 
relieve 
them of a that of 
teaching theory as we do today, and, 
This 


the teachers, since it would 


double burden, 
in addition, modern practices. 
would also relieve the teacher who 
may not be fully qualified to teach 
business practices because he lacks 
recent practical business experience. 

This course might be 
called Business Practices 
in Bookkeeping,” in addition to the 
forementioned ‘Construction and In- 
terpretation of Financial Statements” 


advanced 
Modern 


course. 


This method might be the best Way 
to accomplish the task of preparing 
our students to enter the business 
world with confidence and abil 'ty to 
their 
In such classes we would be 
dealing with the 
through their years of study, have 
obtained a working knowledge of 


succeed in chosen field of 
work. 


seniors, who. 


bookkeeping principles, and who, be- 
cause of their maturity, are readily 
able to understand the advantages of 
these modern business practices. 
There may be other methods of ob- 
taining this goal, but whatever the 
method might be it must be adopted 
soon with no further procrastination, 
This advancement in our field of 
bookkeeping is imperative. 1 have 
intercorrelated in teaching the 
practical methods with those of the- 
ory, and find that the students are 


my 


more than grateful for this additional 
instruction and thereby are motivated 
to do better work. 

Teaching the students bookkeep- 
ing as it is practiced in business will 
eliminate to a great extent that ugly 
word “Experience” placed before a 


“Want Ad.” 





"MISS SECRETARY 1951" 


The average American secretary is 36 
years of age and has held her present 
position for 8&4 years. She has had 3.3 
positions during her career. Her income 
at present is $255 per month with 2.1 
weeks paid vacation. The highest salary 
reported $780: lowest $108.33 per 
month. 

Type of employment shows that 39.3% 
are employed by industrial firms; 16.2% 
by professions; 17.7% by government; 
12.3% by retail firms and 14.5% miscel- 
laneous; and 53.3% of those answering 
were secretaries to company executives or 


Was 


department heads. 

The average yearly expenditure for of- 
fice equipment and supplies per office is 
$3199 or $72.21 per secretary. Of this 
amount 67.2% is purchased on the basis 
of secretarial preference with 25.9% of the 
secretaries doing the actual purchasing. 

The marital status of these women show 
that 528% are single; 30.6% married; 
11.9% divorced and 4.7% widowed. Of 
those married, divorced or widowed 17.1% 
have an average of .9 children with an 
average age of 11 years. Living condi- 
tions show that 35.1% live with parents; 
28.9% with husbands; 10.1% with rela- 
tives; 7.3% with friends and 18.6% alone. 


Of these women, 51.7% have high school 
training, 49.3% business school and 23.2% 
college or university. The average secre- 
tary carries $3698 in insurance with 97% 
being covered by some type. The most 
popular types carried are 20-year life, 20- 
year endowment, and straight life. 

Savings and investment preferences 
show 34.9% prefer savings in local banks, 
32.3% U. S. Government Bonds; 19.7% 
insurance; 12.4% common stock; 4% real 
estate and 3% have no savings whatsoever. 
Only 28% profess to have any knowledge 
of how the New York Stock Exchange or 
similar security markets operate. 

The professional woman _ secretary 
spends $448.67 on her wardrobe per year: 
suits and dresses $236.52, shoes $57, hats 
$28.26, accessories $43.32, cosmetics $27.40, 
beauty services $48.87. And, $47.2% smoke, 
23.6% own television sets, and 57.1% own 
a car. 

The foregoing figures are from a na 
tionwide survey of 10,000 members 0! 
the National Secretaries Assn. made fot 
their official publication, The Secretary, 
by National Market Analysis, Inc., which 
received returns from 40.1% of the group. 
Those who answered ranged in age from 
19 to 69 years. 
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ONE MORE STEP TO BUILDING SKILL 


Samuel P. G. Altman 


Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


O develop speed of shorthand 

writing on the part of high school 
pupils, we teachers have to “induce” 
them to write without hesitation. 
Most pupils are not innately moti- 
vated to write rapidly. They are in- 
terested in writing perfect-looking 
outlines and rapidity of dictation con- 
fuses rather than challenges them— 
unless they are trained from the be- 
ginning to write from dictation rapid- 
ly. 

Often, at the start of a dictation 
session, we hear pleas by the pupils 
such as, “Slow; go slow; nice and 
slow.”” Since the pupil (as well as 
other persons in other learning situ- 
ations) is basically uncomfortable 
under pressure, it is necessary first 
to show him the necessity for writ- 
ing rapidly; for “temporarily” being 
uncomfortable and confused, and for 
overcoming hesitation and frustra- 
tion to the 
where there had been disconcertion 


extent of succeeding 
and lack of success. 

Although pupils who study short- 
hand are principally motivated from 
a vocational standpoint, motivation of 
each skill-building session must take 
place, else pupils lose sight of the 
higher goal. Appeal to their reason- 
Show them 
that ability to write rapidly comes 
primarily from rapid writing. Better, 
lead the pupils to that understanding. 
Arrange the motivation so that the 
pupils indicate to the teacher that 


ing and understanding. 


progressive skill development is nec- 
essary to success in shorthand. 

On oceasion, while pupils are read- 
ing back from their homework notes, 
he teacher should take the material 
He should then show 
he pupils the notes that were taken 
ita relatively high speed; he should 
bint out that although the dicta- 
tion was rapid (in comparison with 
the pupils’ ability) the shorthand 
outlines are well written. 
derstand that rapid writing does not 
preclude sharply-detailed outlines. 


is dictation. 


Pupils un- 


The skill-building steps of— 
1. Dictation of familiar material at 
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a comfortable rate, 

2. Increasing the speed of succes- 
sive dictation spurts so that pupils 
are “pushing for speed” and “get- 
ting” a decreasing proportion of the 
dictation, with the outlines assum- 
ing a distortion proportionate to 
the rate, 

3. Dropping back to a higher rate 
than step one, above 

are well known and practiced by 





most of us. Pupils, once they feel 
the need for such activity, and take 
part in such developmental activity 
under intelligent direction, generally 
attain the higher rate of three, above. 


A New Technique 

In my shorthand classes, I have 
added another step to the skill-build- 
ing technique. It appears to be a na- 
tural step. From the procedure out- 
lined above, it seemed that something 
was missing that would make the pu- 
pil completely satished that the learn- 
If step 
three serves as a satisfying measure, 
it is only partly such. Oftentimes we 


ing session was a success. 


hear, “Of course we can write the 
same thing a little faster ;” or “I have 


or “Life can 


’ 


it memorized by now; 
be beautiful without this ;” 
I’m getting good.” 

The “Gee, I’m getting good” com- 
ment is appropriate. The pupil feels 
that he is approaching success. This 
additional step to the procedure was 
established for the purpose of help- 
ing the pupil to determine whether 
he actually is good; whether he actu- 
ally has attained success during the 
He determines whether 


or ‘Gee, 


drill session. 
there is a transfer of training in writ- 
ing those selected, limited words and 
phrases in context. 

The natural 
whether the pupils can write those 


test is to determine 


selected, limited words and 
different 
same words in a different setting. If 
there is accomplishment in this  re- 


spect, satisfaction for the learning 


same, 


phrases in context—the 


session is complete. Otherwise 
there is only partial accomplishment 


in relation to completing the  skill- 


building procedure and to satisfying 
conflicting emotions. 

Accordingly, in addition to the 
three steps of skill building outlined 
previously, the text drilled upon is 
This 
new arrangement of the same words 
and phrases is dictated at a rate com- 
mensurate with step three. Pupils 
who ‘get it” feel satisfaction 


that the learning session is a success. 


rearranged in other sequence. 


real 


(Rearrangement of the context is not 
a simple task and the teacher is 
urged to prepare the actual rear- 
rangement at the time of planning 


the lesson. ) 


The Technique Applied to Typewriting 

In second, third and fourth term 
typewriting classes (where random 
have been 


movements greatly di- 


minished), a similar device for 
achieving satisfaction is employed. 


Following is the procedure: 

Al. Standard copy material is typed 
Pupils are urged 
The 
results are recorded for the group 


for 3 minutes. 
to erase errors as they occur. 


on the blackboard (see chart). 

B. For a Y%-minute period, pupils 
type the same material, making 
erasures as they are necessary. For 
another %4-minute period, pupils 
type the same material, striving to 
type at least three additional words 
than they typed during the previ- 
ous 14-minute period. This proce- 
dure is followed for successive 
periods of 34, 1, 1%, 2 and 2% 
minute periods. Emphasize tech- 
nique of performance—striking the 
keys properly, sitting in the proper 
posture, keeping eyes on copy, re- 
turning the carriage with a throw 
motion while maintaining eyes on 


copy, ete. 


C. Pupils are timed again on the 
same material for 3 minutes (to 
correspond with step A). Results 
are recorded for the group on the 
blackboard chart. Ask the pupils 
to compare the results for the sec- 
ond timing with that of the first— 
for the class as a whole and for 
themselves as individuals. 

Up to this point, the procedure for 
skill development in typewriting is 
similar to steps one, two, and three 
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of the procedure used in the short- 
hand class. As in the shorthand 
activity, another step has been added 
—the step which helps afford com- 
plete satisfaction rather than partial 
satisfaction. 

Step D. Test the pupils on other 
copy material of comparable in- 
tensity to the previous materia], 
for the same 3-minute period. Pu- 
pils are urged again to erase errors 
as they occur. The results are re- 
corded in column 3 of the black- 
board chart. Pupils compare re- 
sults shown in column 3 with those 
of columns 2 and 1. In addition, 
they compare their own achieve- 
with “take 2” and 


99) 


ment—“‘take 3 
with “take 1.” 

As a result of step D, pupils feel 
satisfaction that not only did they 
achieve success for the learning pe- 
riod, but the class as a whole did too. 
Pride in the This 
sense of accomplishment takes place 


group results. 
even though there is no competition, 
other than competition with one’s 
own self. 

In the following chart, which was 
completed on the blackboard in one 
of my typewriting classes, improve- 
ment in the group as a whole is ap- 
Pupils see such improve- 
Twenty-eight pupils par- 


parent. 
ment too. 
ticipated. 











IVords per minute 1 Z 3 
Fewer than 20 3 1 1 
21-30 16 8 10 
31-40 8 15 16 
41-50 1 3 1 
51-60 0 1 0 








There is added significance to the 
figures considering that the spread 
for each group is ten words per min- 
ute. <A pupil increase his 
speed by as many as nine words and 
still fall within the same group. Per- 
haps intervals of 4 would serve the 


could 


purpose better. 

As in all teaching methodology, a 
device is good for occasional use. 
There are other procedures which 
serve a similar purpose. Although 
one procedure may be more effective 
than others, it is suggested that pro- 
cedures be alternated for the purpose 
of maintaining interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the pupils. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 148) 


former. But I certainly would not 
necessarily prefer the one who passed 
a spurt-speed test the first time as 
against the one who took nine times 
to pass it, simply because other com- 
petencies are really the ones that 
count most, and since I don’t give any 
spurt-speed classroom type dictation 
in my Office. 

As to the second rating plan where 
scores over the term are averaged 
not much comment is necessary. A 
student might start strong, finish 
weakly, and come up with an aver- 
age that misleads as to final com- 
petence even to pass a spurt-speed 
test, to say nothing of her competence 
to hold a job. Reluctance to pass or 
fail a student on a single test is all 
right for non-skill subjects since in 
such subjects any amount of accom- 
plishment is to the good. But where 
the goal is at least a minimum 
amount of skill of some kind the 
only defensible measure is one that 
tells whether or not that particular 
skill has been acquired. A_ suitable 
test must be relied upon for that pur- 
pose. 

My own view has been, and still 
is, that (1) the goal of stenographic 
training is occupational competence ; 
(2) that this represents more than 
the ability to take classroom-type dic- 
tation five minutes and get it out ac- 
ceptably ; (3) that only a comprehen- 
sive stenographic ability test can be 
depended upon to measure occupa- 
tional competence; and (4) that it 
really is the over-all time it takes to 
get out useably a half-hour’s office- 
type dictation that really matters. 

It also is my view, (1) that there 
comes a point of diminishing returns 
in continuous classroom-type spurt- 
speed dictation ; (2) that there should 
be concentration on the mastery of 
the shorthand system for as long as 
is necessary to accomplish it; (3) 
that next there should be concentra- 
tion on basic shorthand skill such as 
is measured by the traditional spurt- 
speed tests; and (4) that after an 80 
w.p.m. spurt-speed ability has been 


achieved there should be concen- 
tration on longer office-type dictation 
drills, beginning with ten minutes and 
increasing to forty minutes, with 
carefully timed transcriptions taking 
into account only the over-all time 
consumed in getting out the take ; and 
(5) that no further spurt-speed dic- 
tations should be given since the de- 
sired spurt-speeds (if they are de- 
sired) of 90 and 100 will emerge 
automatically from the practice given 
to meet the longer office-type produc- 
tion requirements. 

Only by shifting to office-type dic- 
tation early, and abandoning spurt- 
speed drills in favor of more realistic 
long-period drills, and putting em- 
phasis on the rate of useable produc- 
tion can competent stenographers be 
graduated. Otherwise students will be 
turned out as they always have been 
with basic skills only, leaving it to 
the employer’s school of experience 
to develop the all-round occupational 
competence essential to satisfactory 
occupational adjustment at a reason- 
able wage. 

In conclusion, let me state em- 
phatically that it is the transcription 
rate that matters most, not the faking 
rate. We hear a lot about writing 100 
w.p.m., but little about transcribing 
25 w.p.m. My correspondent  indi- 
cates that transcription speeds of 10, 
11.25, 12.5, and 13.75 are required 
for the 80, 90, 100, and 110 dictation 
speeds respectively. Not very signifi- 
cant as to one’s stenographic ability. 
About ten 250 word letters in a full 
working day of seven hours if not 
more than twenty minutes are lost in 
the various ways stenographers have 
of losing time. 

Lest any reader may think that | 
am off the beam in assuming that the 
ancient (never acceptable) standard 
of words-a-minute is still in common 
use, I cite a recent report of research 
done at New York University by Dr. 
Fred Archer. But, as I have said be- 
fore, he no doubt is but another re- 
searcher butting his professional 
head against a stenographic standard 
stone. 
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Here is the examination recently given 
by tle Royal Society of Arts for the 
equivalent of the American junior ac- 
countant. The British give much more 
attention to ability to pass examination: 
and far less attention to numbe: of 
courses taken than we do in the United 
States. A college student who has had 
eight or ten points of accounting should 
have no difficulty in getting a good grade 
in this examination. To make the read- 
ing easier the following key is given: 
a £ before devaluation was equal to about 
four dollars and is now about two dollars 
and eighty cents; there are 20s (shillings) 
in a £ and 12d (pence) in a shilling. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS EXAMINATIONS 


Stage Ill—Advanced 
Accounting 


(Three Hours Allowed) 


First and Second Class Certificates will 
be granted in this stage. 


1, John Brown died on 31st October, 
1947, and by his will left his whole estate 
to his widow for life with remainder to 
his daughter. His trustees were directed 
to retain his freehold houses “Mon Abri” 
and “Kia Ora,” the widow being permitted 
to occupy the former rent free and the 
latter being let at a rental of £80 per 
annum. No equitable apportionments 
were to be made. 

Among the receipts and payments of 
the trustees during the half year follow- 
ing death were the following: 

Receipts 

1947 
December 1st—£55 representing a dividend for 
the year to 31st July, 1947, on 2,000 Ordinary 
Shares in John Brown, Ltd. 

1948 


January 5th— £20 being one quarter’s rent to 25th 
December, 1947, from the tenant of ‘Kia Ora.” 
February 15th—£27 10s. Od. representing an in- 
terim dividend on account of the year to 30th 
June, 1948, on 1,000 shares in James Smith, Ltd. 
May 5th—£33 representing a final dividend for 
the year to 31st March, 1948, on 1,000 shares in 
Henry Jones, Ltd. Testator had received an in- 
terim dividend of £99 in respect of this holding 
in October, 1947, 


Payments 
i947 
November 30th— £25 10s. Od. for the rates on 
oo Abri” for the half year to 31st March, 
8. 
1948 


January 10th—£36 for the Schedule A Income 
tax on ‘‘Mon Abri” for 1947-48, 


_ You are required to apportion the above 
items, making all calculations in months. 

2. Hedge, Ditch and Row are about to 
enter into partnership. It is agreed that 
Hedge is to bring in £15,000 capital and 
receive half the profit, Ditch is to bring 
in £5,000 capital and receive 3/10ths of 
the profit and Row to bring in £5,000 
capital and receive 2/10ths of the profit. 
It is also agreed that interest shall be 
allowed on capital, Hedge maintaining 
that 5 per cent. is the correct rate while 


Ditch suggests that as British Govern- 


ment stocks now yield about 3 per cent. 
that would be a fairer rate to take: Row 
is neutral in this matter. 









A BRITISH ACCOUNTING EXAMINATION 


Calculate, if possible from general con- 
siderations (i.e., without assuming any 
particular figure of profit), how much 
each partner respectively stands to gain 
or lose according to which rate is taken, 
and explain (in general terms) why each 
partner may expect to gain or lose, as 
the case may be, if the lower rate is 
taken. 


3. A company is about to be formed for 
the nurpose of taking over an existing 
business engaged in the wholesale trade. 
The price to be paid for the goodwiil and 
fixed assets is agreed at £50,000. 

During the year immediately preceding 
the change of ownership the average 
monthly turnover has been £30,000, the 
ratio of gross profit to sales 30 per cent. 
and the normal stock carried £100,000. 
The average term of credit allowed by 
suppliers is one month and the average 
term of credit allowed to customers one 
and a half months. 

It is hoped to increase the average 
turnover to £40,000 monthly, and with a 
view to this the directors aim to increase 
the average stock to £150,000: they an- 
ticipate however that in view of seasonal 
fluctuations it may rise to a maximum of 
£180,000. No change is anticipated in the 
ratio of gross profit or the terms of credit. 

Draw up a statement showing what you 
consider should be the amount of capital 
to be raised by the company in order to 
avoid an overdraft at peak periods. 


4, In relation to a company engaged in 
Life Assurance business, explain the 
meaning of each of the following terms 


and state where each item to which it 
relates would appear in the annual ac- 
counts :— 


(1) Life Assurance Fund. 
(2) Consideration for 
Granted. 

(3) Claims by Death. 

(4) Loans on the Company’s Policies. 

(5) Policies Surrendered. 

(6) Agents’ Balances. 

5. A business deals in a commodity 
which is sold partly on the home market 
and partly exported. 

The following table shows the quarterly 
sales and gross profit arising from home 


Annuities 


and export sales respectively during 
1947 :-- 
Home Export 
Quarter Gross Gross 
Ended Sales Profit Sales Profit 
£ = £ £ 

Mate <3). 663% 53,000 18,000 37,000 10,000 
ci ee: Ree 62,000 21,000 38,000 10,000 
September ~9.. 65,000 22,000 45,000 11,000 
December 31... 60,000 20,000 60,000 15,000 


Present these figures in the form of a 
chart, showing :— 
(1) The actual home sales. 
(2) The actual export sales. 
(3) The total gross profit 
and a second chart showing :— 
(4) The percentages of export sales 
to total sales. 
(5) The percentage o1 export sales 
as compared with a “target” of 





£40,000 for the March quarter 
increasing by £5,000 quarterly to 

£5,500 for the December quarter. 
Notes.—Calculations for the purpose of 
the second chart are to be accurate to 


one per cent. 
You are to deal with the figures for 


each quarter separately, ie., not with 
cumulative totals. 
6. Salmon and Rose, Ltd, had an 


issued capital consisting of £10,000 fully 
paid 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each, 30,000 Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each fully paid and 10,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of £1 each fully paid and 
10,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
10/— paid. 

The balance of profit carried forward 
at 3lst March, 1947, after all appropria- 
tions and providing for all dividends pay- 
able out of the profits earned up to that 
date and estimated income tax payable 
under Schedule D for 1947-48 was £1,335. 

The company’s profit for the year to 
3lst March, 1948, after making all pro- 
visions except for taxation, amounted to 
£6,870, and the directors had paid during 
the year the full year’s preference divi- 
dend and an interim divided of 6 per 
cent. (less tax) on the ordinary shares 
calculated on the amounts paid up. 

The income tax 
pany’s books is as follows: 


account in the com- 














1948 £ 
Jan. 1. To Cash—Sch, A., 1947-48....... 193 
Jan. 1. To Cash—Sch. D., 1947-48....... 1,877 
Mar. 31. To Interest Receivable......... 270 
£2,345 
1947 £ 
rar, (Ol. By Balance si civccissseccesces 1,900 
1948 
Mar. 31. By Debenture Interest ...... ac 180 
Mar. 31. By Balance: 6 ..ccscscervsewees “6 265 
£2,345 





You are required to set out the appro- 
priation section of the Profit and Loss 
Account in the form you consider most 
suitable for publication, showing all divi- 
dends paid or payable net, reserving £2,- 
300 for income tax Schedule D, 1948-49, 
and providing for a proposed final divi- 
dend of 8 per cent on the ordinary shares 
(calculated on the amounts paid up). 


7. The basic rate of wear and tear al- 
lowance on motor cars for income tax 
purposes is 20 per cent., the total rate for 
1946-47 and onwards being therefore 25 
per cent. 

X & Co., which prepares accounts an- 
nually to 31st December, bought a car in 
May, 1946, for use in the business for 
£900 and sold it for £750 in February, 
1948. 

You are required to set out the wear 
and tear computation, showing the in- 
itial allowance and annual wear and tear 
allowances and the balancing allowance or 
balancing charge arising on sale, stating 


year’s assessment is affected by 


which 
each allowance. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


When the art of accounting as 
practiced today had its beginnings 
several centuries ago in Italy its pur- 
pose was to provide a systematic body 


of information about a business for 
its owners or managers. This has 
continued to be the primary function 
of accounting. 

Until comparatively recent times, 
information about a business, such as 
the extent of its assets and liabilities 
and of its revenues and expenses, 
were secrets known only to the own- 
ers or those to whom the function 
To- 


day the facts about a business are 


of management was entrusted. 


to a considerable extent made avail- 
able to outsiders. This is particularly 
so in the case of large corporations, 
the affairs of which are of interest to 
the public in the capacity of stock- 
holders, prospective investors, bank- 
ers, credit men, governmental agen- 
cies, and so forth. The introduction 
of the custom of giving accounting 
information to the public created a 
need for the verification of the data 
by someone outside the enterprise and 
thus came into being the auditing 
function performed by public ac- 
countants. 

The profession of accountancy is 
thus divided into two branches : man- 
agement accounting and public ac- 
counting. 


Education for Accountancy 

The same basic knowledge of ac- 
counting is required by both the man- 
agement accountant and the public 
accountant. There should, therefore, 
be no difference in the early phases 
of the training for the two branches 
of the profession. Especially is this 
true of the elementary course which 
should be designed to give a broad 
concept of the principles and tech- 
niques of accounting. Later stages 
of the training for the two branches 
will emphasize the specialization 
areas of each. In the case of the pub- 
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lic accountant the keynote of this 
specialization is verification whereas 
for the management accountant it is 
analysis. The public accountant’s 
field of specialization is auditing 
while that of the management ac- 
countant is the compilation of sup- 
plementary records which provide 
analyses of data recorded in the gen- 
eral books in total. These analytical 
data are of great value to the man- 
agement as a basis for control. 

The work of the public accountant 
is characterized by hindsight; he is 
especially concerned with verifying 
the record of what has occurred in 
a business during the period under 
review. The work of the manage- 
ment accountant requires not only 
hindsight but also foresight; he is 
much concerned with planning for 
the future. This he does by perform- 
ing the function of budgeting. 


Management Analysis 

The most highly developed field of 
analysis for managerial control is that 
of cost accounting. Here is an elab- 
orate system of record-keeping de- 
signed to provide information which 
may be used in the control of pro- 
duction costs. Its principles have 
also been extended into the area of 
distribution costs and are in process 
of development in other directions. 

Many other kinds of analytical in- 
formation are today required for suc- 
cessful management and this infor- 
mation is supplied by the manage- 
ment accountant who by so doing 
performs part of the function of 
management. A simple illustration is 
that of sales analysis. The sales may 
be analyzed not only by products but 
also by territories and by salesmen. 
It is thus possible to discover which 
products are selling and which are 
not, where they are selling and where 
not, and who is selling them and 
who is not. Such _ information 
facilitates the managerial control of 


sales activities. 

There was a time when these data 
were regarded as_ pure 
rather than part of the accounting, 
They have, however, now come to be 
regarded as an integral part of the 
responsibility of the accounting de- 
partment since they represent anal- 
yses of data found in total in the 
books of account. 


statistics 


An Educational Problem 


The first quarter of the century 
saw the acceptance of accounting as 
a branch of higher education. This 
was accompanied in many quarters 
by the notion that those who study 
accounting on the college level aspire 
to become public accountants. Ac- 
cordingly, the emphasis in the usual 
curriculum has been to a large extent 
in this direction and various of the 
courses are overloaded with material 
which is of value only to those seek- 
ing to pass a C.P.A. examination. 

There has of late been a shortage 
of well-trained accountants for posi- 
tions in industry. This has tended 
toward a re-examination of curricula 
with respect to preparation for such 
work with the result that there is now 
much talk about the need for a 
“managerial approach” in the teach- 
ing of accounting. The sponsors of 
this alleged approach contend that in 
the past the teaching of accounting 
has been so much concerned with 
the mechanics that the ultimate pur- 
pose of accounting—its use in the 
management of a business—has been 
lost sight of. They propose to sub- 
ordinate the presentation of the me- 
chanical processes and to stress the 
interpretation of results and the use 
of accounting in the control of oper- 
ations and formulation of policies. 

Although it is highly desirable to 
promote an understanding of the use 
of accounting in management there 
is great danger that the restriction in 
the training in mechanical details will 
produce an emaciated concept of the 
accounting processes and that the 
emphasis on interpretation in the 
beginning course will be premature. 

This is the most serious problem 
in accounting education today and 
merits the careful consideration of all 
teachers. 
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WASHINGTON 





NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 










In Washington, sages sometimes 
sit on park benches in the late after- 
noon sun and dispense wisdom in 
palatable portions to those about who 
would hear. Such a time came 
about when a group of teachers, es- 
caping the confines of duty for a day, 
sat in the sun and on the rocks over- 
looking the Potomac and discussed a 












timely subject. 

The chief contributor the 
science teacher. He did not want to 
be quoted, but he spoke in such a 
masterly way and brought to the 
subject so much fresh thinking that 
the incident of the afternoon seems 
worth reporting. 

The subject being discussed was 
the apparent indifference to ideals of 
integrity and which is 
traceable in student attitudes just 
now. The teacher spoke. 
His first sentence caught the imag- 
ination. “Its educational philosophy,” 
he said, “is a reflection pool in which 
any society may see itself whole. The 
stage of evolutionary development it 
has reached is reflected in its educa- 
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tional ideals.” 

Our society, he reflected, having 
reached a mass education stage, the 
magnitude of which has no parallel 
in history, is facing the problem of 
keeping the masses from manhan- 
dling education instead of making of 
ita tool for up-grading the social 












structure. 

The social and economic structure 
of the United States has, like the bio- 
logical embryo, passed through all of 
the evolutionary phases, although 
with unscientific rapidity. There was 
the phase of tribal education when 
learning was for the purpose of pre- 
serving legendary behavior by means 
of rote thinking. The small provin- 
cial centers of instruction with their 
iron clad rules for the preservation 
of the status quo—even in America 
with its ideals of individual freedom 
—might be said to be an example of 
this stage. Then as the country 
knitted together, class consciousness 
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built up an elite leadership for whom 
there were great schools whose cur- 
riculum was for the preservation of 
culture and the maintenance of ad- 
ministrative leadership. Then there 
developed a philosophy of responsi- 
bility as part of the duty and privi- 
lege of leadership. Those days, in 
America, were the days of Jefferson, 
Adams, and Benjamin Franklin. 
Their education was the distillation 
of the culture of rulers. 

Now, in December of this revolu- 
tionary age, our country has come 
mid-passage into the education of the 
masses. Two world’ wars have 
brought us face to face with the fact 
that the way of survival lies not with 
intellectual leadership on the part of 
the elite and emotional patriotism on 
the part of the masses, but rather in 
superior technology for limitless pro- 
duction and abundance, coupled with 
an alert and self-confident democracy 
of individuals who through education 
have grasped the meaning of their 
privilege and responsibility. 

There is still a long way to go. The 
times are stringent not contemplative. 
The need for limitless abundance 
creates the need for of 
trained individuals—trained, not nec- 
essarily educated. 

The need for nobly trained men 
was never greater, but those whom 
we have are trained as the elite by 
and for a culture in which the masses 
have little or no part. The cleavage 
makes for poor unity in social ef- 
fort and thus in educational ideals. 
The rank and file have in no wise 
been reached with either the ideals 
or the disciplines in the old cultural 
sense. The urgent need is for tech- 
nicians—hands first, minds after- 
ward, when there is time! Thus abso- 
lute or cultural values which steadied 
the Adamses and the Jeffersons are 
not yet available to the masses, whom 
we are nevertheless attempting to 
educate. For them just now the 
“livin’ is easy” and no known com- 
pulsion has reared for them ideals of 


millions 









such responsibility to the future—re- 
sponsibility to the future for the con- 
dition of their world—that corollary 
of freedom which occupied so much 
of the thinking of Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Attempts to introduce to the chil- 
dren of working families the cul- 
ture and ideals which belong to an- 
other group and time are doomed to 
failure. A new and contemporary 
culture and discipline remains to be 
evolved. 

A democracy stakes its life on all 
of the people all of the time. Edu- 
cation in a democracy, therefore 
must be for all of the people and for 
the purpose of serving state and com- 
munity by common consent. Com- 
mon consent, aye, there’s the rub. It 
will take a great deal of intellectual 
disciplining to reach that. 

The difficulty is that educating the 
masses in a democracy is educating 
the mass of individuals. Far from 
imposing an improved culture pat- 
tern on the individual, it means find- 
ing him where he is, in his own cul- 
tural environment and bringing him 
to the realization through the medi- 
um of his own concepts, of the ideals 
and responsibilities which came to 
motivate the great leaders of the age 
that is past. It means freeing him 
from the blocks — first— 
emotional and social insecurity. His 


physical 


community owes him a measure of 
social security while he reaches into 
the rarified atmosphere of free ex- 
periential thinking requisite to the 
kind of “noble obligation” to be ex- 
pected of him at the end of the age. 
Each individual must become a self 
activated guardian of the frontiers of 
thinking at his level—an essential to 
social growth in a_ revolutionary 
world. He must be a willing disciplin- 
arian of himself and, with his group, 
a disciplinarian of a state where more 
men will choose a social good rather 
than an individual expediency. 
Educators are floundering in con- 
fused effort. The curriculum is cast 
afresh, but in operation somehow 
slips back into meaningless forms all 
too frequently. It’s all a part of the 
age—a revolution in democracy. The 
results we see at the moment are not 
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failure, or even an erring trend, but 
an evolving passage of which we 
have accomplished less than half the 
way. 
ae 
We began to walk back along the 


tow-path toward Georgetown. A 
late cardinal loitered along the path 


ahead. Behind us a black line of 
honking geese. went south across a 
brilliant evening sky. We all car- 
ried a pleasant feeling of good com- 
panionship. We had had some good 
talk. It may not have been scientific, 
but it had the core of an idea and 
tomorrow was another day—and who 
knows, maybe even a good one. 





WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





MAKING YOUR P. 


R. PU-R-R-R 


The American National Red Cross is big business; it has "public relations” 
in a variety of ways. Many of its workers are unpaid—this fact in itself can 
create endless problems in public relations. It is expected to distribute food, 
supplies, medicine, and good will free of charge. It requires an extremely 
sensitive person to handle the complaints and charges which arise from 
situations where people are getting something for nothing. As soon as the 
immedicte crisis is over, many people, figuratively, will bite the hand that has 


fed them. 


Furthermore, the American National Red Cross has a staff of trained 
personnel who receive compensation for their work; who are involved in the 


problems of securing raises, promotions, transfers, vacations, sick leaves; 
who are aggravated by fellow workers and supervisors (just as you and !). 
Yes, the American Red Cross is big business, and we are glad they have per- 
mitted The Journal of Business Education to reprint this comment from their 


Personnel Service Newsletter on public relations. 


Dogs have fleas, watermelons have seeds, 
rabbits have more rabbits, and people have 
public relations whether they like it or not. 

Good public relations will make more 
friends, avoid more misunderstandings, 
build better morale, maintain higher per- 
formance, and make the daily job more 
pleasant than any other single factor. 

Public relations purrs or puffs, clicks or 
clanks, according to the degree of our 
regard for the other fellow—his feelings, 
likes, dislikes, fears, loves, hates, position, 
desires, and ideas. 

Good public relations isn’t whitewash 
splashed on misdeed, misconduct, or dis- 
courtesy. 

It isn’t creating an air of superiority by 
neglecting to smile, barking out orders, 
criticizing associates, screaming at subordi- 
nates, or trying to be a Napoleon. 

You earn good public relations by work- 
ing at them. You earn them the same 
way you acquire friends—you work at it; 
the same way you save money—you work 
at it; the same way you keep your health 
—you work at it; the same way you win 
happiness—you work at it. 

You are your firm, company, or organi- 
zation in the public’s eye and mind. Cus- 
tomers, visitors, patrons, and clients judge 
the entire enterprise by You. 

When you speak, write, or act, you rep- 
resent the entire group from the presi- 
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dent’s office to the janitor’s closet. 

There is no hocus-pocus or presto- 
chango to good public relations. You earn 
them by working at them, starting with 
these simple seven: 

Don’t just think “thank you”—say it, 
write it, and mean it. 

Give credit when and where it is due 

to others who help make you look good. 

Share common plans and planning with 
others rather than expecting them to 
guess your mind, 

Watch your telephone manners. Iden- 
tify yourself initially, listen patiently, 
get facts accurately, answer questions 
politely, and suggest helpfully. 

Inspire confidence by using a speaking 
pitch medium to low, a speaking rate 
medium to slow, a speaking quality 
warm with glow. 

Hold subordinates in high regard. 
Their job classification may be lower 
than yours, but they are members of 
your team shaking the same apple tree 
as you. 

Learn all you can about your job and 
those of others and then learn some 
more. You will get fewer “no’s!” the 
more you know. 

Remember—it’s the little things that 
count—“hello,” “goodbye,” “thank you,” 
“good luck,” and “may I help?” 

It’s as simple as that. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 





STORY OF PAPER MAKING, 34-minute, 
16mm. sound film in color. May be 
borrewed from the International Paper 
Company, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


In this film, the extent and methods of 
operation of the company are presented in 
such a fashion that the story appeals to 
employees, to shareholders, to townspeo- 
ple, and to consumers and the public. Such 
a film is useful in many types of classes 
such as consumer education, business or- 
ganization and management, marketing, 
and advertising, to name but a few. It is 
probably most desirable at the senior high 
school or college level. 

The film points out that trees are a crop 
and the company works in partnership 
with nature to insure sustained yields; 
that it must check all forest plans with 
the Government; that it emphasizes pre- 
cautions to avoid forest fires; and that it 
spends a million dollars a year to educate 
its people. The student will -find interest 
in the facts given concerning the areas 
of activities; in the nature of the invest- 
ment and the integrated operations; in the 
practice of good citizenship it emphasizes; 
and in the picture of widespread interests 
and a well-run concern. 


+ 


A BOOK GOES TO MARKET, 22-minute 
16mm. sound film in color. It may be 
secured on loan from the Chicago 
Tribune, Public Service Bureau, 1 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Here is a camera study of the making 
of books together with a study of the 
potentiality of book sales based on public 
interest. Classes interested in studying the 
manufacturing processes of various ar- 
ticles will find the film interesting. Sales- 
manship classes should also be shown the 
film, as it concludes with suggestions for 
good practices in bookselling in order to 
get maximum results in sales. Inasmuch as 
a salesman is interested in the manufac- 
turing process of the product he is selling 
as well as how to sell, and the consumer 
is interested in learning how he is being 
sold, there is a variety of uses to which 
the film may be put. 
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THE MAGIC KEY, 20-minute, 16mm. 
sound film in color. For purchase only 
from Raphael G. Wolff, Inc., 1714 N. 
Wilton Place, Hollywood 28, Califor- 
nia. 


Chosen as a winner in the 1950 Free- 
doms Foundation Awards, prints of this 
production are being purchased by civic, 
educational and business leaders for show- 
Ing to management, employee, and con- 
sumer groups. 

The Magic Key, in this instance, is ad- 
vertising. How advertising has influenced 
and is influencing America in its  striv- 
ing for higher standards of living is the 
basic theme of the film. 
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IF THE SHOE FITS, 15-minute sound film 
in color. Available from the Institute 
of Visual Training, 40 E, 49th Street, 
New York 17, New York, no charge. 


The complicated and interesting process 
of shoe manufacture is pictured step by 
step in this film. It is suitable for use in 
classes at the high school or college level 
which are studying consumer education 
problems, or production and manufac- 
turing processes. 

a 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS, 30- 
minute sound film. May be secured 
from the Bureau of Communication 
Research, 13 E. 37th Street, New York 
17, N. Y., no charge. 


This film shows actual tests of products 
used every day by persons in all walks of 
life. The manner in which such tests are 
conducted is pictured as well as why some 
products and devices pass and ‘others fail. 

e 
Rx, The Story Behind Your Doctor's Pre- 
scription, 16mm., sound, black and 
white, 20-minutes. For information 
write: E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The discussion of drug products in con- 
sumer education classes can be brought to 
life through the showing of this docu- 
mentary motion picture, produced by Louis 
de Rochemont, maker of such motion pic- 
tures as “Lost Boundaries,” “Boomerang,” 
and “House on 92nd Street.” De Roche- 
mont, who originated the “March of 
Time” pictures has adopted the same tech- 
niques in the filming of “Rx”. Advance 
showings to doctors, nurses, educators and 
civic officials has brought approval from 
these groups. 

In the film the many steps in the produc- 
tion of penicillin are shown and explained 
in terms the non-technical person can un- 
derstand. It also tells the story of curare, 
the new muscle relaxant drug used in mod- 
ern surgery which has been used by cen- 
turies by South American Indians on their 
arrow points to paralyze birds and small 
game. It touches briefly on the use of 
vaccines and toxoids for immunization, 
the development of ether manufacturing, 
the discovery and use of insulin for dia- 
betes, the manufacture of streptomycin, 
and the use of the new electron micro- 
scope. 

The film is available for selected group 
showings. 
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OPERATION ‘46, 16mm. sound color film, 
time—24-minutes. May be obtained 
from Film Library, General Mills, Inc., 
400 Second Avenue S, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. No rental charge. 


This is one of the annual report films 
produced by General Mills which shows 
how a large American manufacturing 
company earns its living. Those who are 
studying bookkeeping will enjoy the pre- 
sentation of the profit and loss statement 


and the balance sheet. Business manage- 
ment and economics students will appre- 
ciate the discussion of relationship of own- 
ers, management, employees, and farmers 
in a large manufacturing organization. 
The various plants, products, services, per- 
sonnel, and research of General Mills are 
presented in this film. 


+ 


DIRECTORY OF FILM EVALUATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS. 
1951, Volume Ill, Kappa Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Instructional Materials Laboratory, De- 
partment of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, 73 pp. $.75. 


Sixty-six new and current films suitable 
for use in business education classes are 
evaluated in this third volume of the 
Directory of Film Evaluations for Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects. The following 
subject areas are covered: bookkeeping, 
general business, occupational information, 
office procedures, distributive education, 
and typewriting. 

The evaluations, prepared by members 
of Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, were planned to serve the 
business teacher with limited budget, lim- 
ited equipment, and limited experience with 
visual aids. Because they express the 
opinion of the classroom teacher they will 
undoubtedly be of interest to those who 
make films and filmstrips for educational 
purposes, 

Volume II, selling for the same price 
as Volume III, is available from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Volume I is out of 
print. Plans are now being made to con- 
solidate these publications into 
one book. 


some of 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Sterling Films, Inc., has released its 
1952 Educational Film Listing. This free 
catalog includes more than 250 of Ster- 
ling’s latest 16mm sound—black and white, 
and films for use by audio visual 
educators. Write to Sterling Films, Inc., 
316 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


color 


A projection chart which is reported to 
answer many of the “take-a-guess” ques- 
tions in the use of projection equipment 
is now available without charge. Simple, 
easy-to-read tables and diagrams supply 
“at-a-glance” information on correct screen 
sizes and models, lens focal lengths and 
projection distances for all types of pro- 
jectors. If you know the projector and 
projection distance, the chart tells the 
proper screen size. If the screen size is 
established, the chart shows the proper 
projection distance. 

Users of 8mm and 16mm movie, slide, 
film strip and opaque projectors should 
find this chart a valuable reference and 
guide. Diagrams on seating arrangements 
and audience size are also included. The 
projection chart can be obtained by writing 
to Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1221 
South Talman Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ +» 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





—_—_-- 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 


most interesting questions submitted 


this department. 


Q.—A reader asks: What is the main dif- 
ference between a phrase and a clause? 
A—A clause has a subject and predicate 
stated or implied. A phrase does not. 


¢- ¢ + 


Q.—<A reader states: I teach retailing. I 
am told that surrealism has a_ scientific 
basis. Please explain. 

A—The word surrealism has a “scientific” 
basis insofar as it supposedly gives ob- 
jective expression to what is known in 
Freudian psychology as the id. The id 
is that incongruous, ambivalent, driving, 
basis of human unconscious vitality un- 
controlled by consciousness, or as the 
Freudians call it, the ego. In dreams the 
id is least controlled and most easily rec- 
ognized. Salvador Dali, the Spanish painter, 
has inspired many of the surrealistic win- 
dow displays. Surrealism has also been 
much used in retail advertising, particu- 
larly in smart ads. It might best be ex- 
plained to students as designs based on the 
incongruous patterns of dreams. Surreal- 
ism is a moribund thing in retailing. 


¢- ¢ + 


Q.—A teacher asks the following: I teach 
business subjects in a small school far 
from city libraries, and probably will not 
have access to a city library until Christ- 
mas vacation. I have also taught Latin 
part of the time and have been under the 
impression that 50 to 60 per cent of our 
English language is based upon Latin. A 
few days ago I came across the statement 
that the English language is basically Ger- 
manic. Is English based on German or 
Latin? I shall appreciate knowing what 
books I should consult if and when I have 
access to a large library. 

A—-English is a member of the Germanic 
family and a part of the Indo-European 
language group. The basic structure and 
80 per cent of the vocabulary by velocity 
is Germanic. However, English has taken 
on a large number of Latin words and 
these make up over half of the vocabulary 
of the language. These Latin words, how- 
ever, are generally of higher elegance and 
less availability than their Germanic 
equivalents and the tendency is generally 
to reach for the Anglo-Saxon word. A 
good history of the language may be found 
in the introduction to an unabridged dic- 
tionary. Baugh, Jesperson and Robertson’s 
histories of the language are very good. 


¢- ¢ 


O—A reader asks: Did George Bernard 
Shaw know much about business? I once 
heard that he was trained in business edu- 
cation, Did this have any influence upon 
his writing? I was quite impressed in 
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each month will also be reviewed in 


seeing a character writing shorthand in 
the picture Pygmalion. Did Shaw write 
shorthand? 


A.—That Shaw wrote shorthand has often 
been commented on in business education 
periodicals. Not only did Shaw know 
shorthand, but he was also a very expert 
bookkeeper. In addition, as most people 
know, Shaw was also a master of eco- 
nomics. 

Shaw came from the Dublin business 
class and had good business connections 
there. His elementary education, however, 
was of an academic nature. As an ado- 
lescent he attended a commercial school. 
This was his terminal education as far as 
school was concerned. Instead of college, 
he took up employment as an apprentice 
clerk in a land-agency firm and proved so 
proficient that he was very speedily pro- 
moted to cashier. He was notable for 
his accurate accounts and his ability to 
draw up business documents. Shaw left 
Dublin to advance his fortunes in London. 
He entered business here with the Edison 
Telephone Company and very quickly rose 
to a managerial position. In one of his 
early novels, Jmmaturity, he describes his 
experiences in business. Fuller data on 
Shaw and business may be found in Wil- 
liam Irvine’s The Universe of G.B.S. 
(Whittlesey House—McGraw-Hill.) 


- ¢ + 


O—A reader asks: Where can I find an 
account of Socrates deceiving a business 


man? I thought that Socrates was a noble 
person. Why would he be deceiving any- 
body? 


A.—You no doubt have reference to Aris- 
tophanes’ comedy, The Clouds. Aristopha- 
nes chose to attack Socrates as a sophisti- 
cal teacher and accused him of teaching a 
form of cheating. The attack was un- 
founded as far as Socrates’ character is 
concerned, but evidently the reputation 
Aristophanes gave Socrates followed the 
philosopher throughout his life. If we 
can believe Plato in The Apology the 
attack by comic poets was mentioned at 
his trial. 


¢- ¢ + 


O.—A reader asks: Is it wrong to add 
rd or st to a date? 


A.—If the name of the month is men- 
tioned such additions are wrong. You 
might say, however, “The salesman called 
on the 9th of the month,” although nu- 
merals of ten or fewer letters are better 
written out. 


O.—A reader asks: If a semicolon does 
not apply to quoted matter, does it go im- 
side or outside the quotation marks? 
A.—Outside. Periods and commas always 
go inside because they look awkward out- 
side. 

Sd a4 aa 


O.—A teacher writes: Recently a Latin 
teacher remarked to our home economics 
teacher that the word Home Economics 
is etymologically redundant. What did 
she mean? 

A—The Greek word from which eco- 
nomics is derived meant “management of 
the household.” 


e 2° < 


O.—A reader asks: “Is it true that the 
word pants is colloquial and not to be used 
in business writing? It would seem to me 
that the word is more useful than trousers. 
I note in the dictionary that trousers ts a 
Celtic word. I thought that it was of Greek 
origin.” 
A.—The word pants is still colloquial and 
the latest dictionaries still deny its use in 
formal discourse. The fact that a word is 
colloquial, however, does not represent an 
unqualified exclusion from business corre- 
spondence and the word might be very 
useful in the cloak and suit industry or in 
many conceivable business correspondence 
situations in general. The acceptance of 
the word pants in America is quite wide 
and the time is not far off when it will be 
listed without qualification in dictionaries. 
There is some thought that the word 
trousers is traceable to a Greek word 
thyrsos, but most dictionaries are content 
with tracing it to Celtic origin. As to the 
usefulness of the word trousers, there 
seems to be no substantiation for your 
feeling that it is less available as a word 
than pants. 

- ¢ 
O.—A reader asks: “Which pronunciation 
is preferred, envelope with a short initial 
e or onvelope? 
A.—The first pronunciation is preferred; 
either is acceptable. 

- ¢ + 


O.—A reader asks: “Is the expression 
cf } by , 9) 
thanking you in advance’ poor! 
A.—Yes, it has several serious counts 


against it. The expression is vulgar, trite 
and rather presumptive. 


ee SS 


“When 
threat to 


did piracy 
American 


reader asks: 
serious 


Q.—A 
cease as a 
shipping?” 


A.—Piracy menaced American shipping 
throughout the first three decades of the 
last century. 


eo ae 


O.—A reader asks: “What is wrong with 
saying: ‘The shorthand pad is laying on 
the clerk’s desk?’” 


A.—Lay is a transitive verb and requires 
some object. The intransitive verb /ie or 
lying is required in this construction. 
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According to recent surveys, many busi- 
nesses are underinsured for fire losses 
because the insurance carried is not suf- 
ficient for today’s replacement costs. Par- 
tial losses are just as serious because most 
companies buy insurance at the lowest 
possible premium involving a co-insurance 
clause and lowering payments when loss 
occurs. 

Small businesses are particularly af- 
fected because of less effective accounting 
practices and less understanding of the 
insurance protection they have purchased. 

While this condition has existed always, 
it is of especial importance at this time 
because of inflationary values. This is 
practical information to be passed along to 
students of general business, bookkeep- 
ing, mathematics, and any course where 
insurance is studied as a topic. 

- + + 

A new machine with which sales clerks 
may soon be expected to become familiar 
is the Mosler deposit box safe. This new 
invention (now installed in Gimbels, New 
York) provides a deposit box for each in- 
dividual girl’s daily receipts, a bank for 
the deposit box, and a stamped receipt for 
the deposit. At the close of the day, each 
girl deposits her deposit box, gets her re- 
ceipt and goes home. The whole process 
takes but a few minutes, and the clerk is 
released to go home at a much earlier 
hour. 

> <2. “= 

In 1950, one of every 24 Americans was 
employed in either federal, state, or local 
government jobs—a total of 6,402,000 em- 
ployees with a monthly payroll of $1,- 
527,900,000. 

> >} 


The federal government alone added 
1,000,000 more civilian employees in 1950. 


2, Se ae 
In July of 1951, the federal govern- 
ment was hiring new employees at the 
rate of 1,500 a day. 
o> o> 
During the 1949-50 school term auto- 
mobile dealers throughout the nation 
loaned cars valued at about $9,000,000 to 
high schools for use in practice driving. 
> > +> 
In the early 1920’s the average tele- 
phone was “out of order” about once each 
fifteen months, and it took five hours to 
clear the trouble. Today telephones give 
an average thirty months of trouble-free 
service, and average repair time has been 
cut to two hours. 
>) ~> 
In 1941, less than 1 per cent of the 
freight service and 8 per cent of the pas- 
senger service on United States railroads 
was handled by Diesel locomotives. Last 
year the figures went up to 35 per cent 
on freight and 49 per cent on passengers. 
7 => 
About 66 per cent of the total world 
coffee import is taken by the United 
States. 
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Hospitalization insurance coverage to- 
day includes more than 70,000,000 persons. 
> => +> 
Although Federal tax receipts have in- 
creased more than eight times in the past 
twelve years, the government debt has 
increased more than six times. The gov- 
ernment has shown a balance in its ac- 
counts in only three of the twelve years. 
: + > 
A bee has a stinger only .03125 inches 
long. The rest of the twenty-five inches 

is pure imagination. 


+ + + 


Thirteen most overworked words in 
current American speech, according to 
Wilfred J. Funk, publisher of diction- 


aries, are: lousy, okay, terrific, contact, 
gal, racket, swell, impact, honey, and 
definitely. 

+ + + 


Pending passage in Congress is a new 
bill designed to strengthen control of 
trade-mark use. Among the important pro- 
visions of the bill are: (1) In concurrent 
registrations of trade marks, the second 
user will have a chance to register his 
mark. (2) The registrant has the right 
of action against anyone who is making 
his mark a generic term. (3) The FTC 
will not be able to apply for cancellation 


of trade-marks. (4) A section of the old 


act which gave defense to an infrinyer if 

the owner of the trade-mark had _ ever 

violated the anti-trust law is struck out, 
> > > 

The NEA’s board of directors urges 

school systems to adopt salary schedules 


with a minimum of $3,200 and maximum 
of $8,000. 
+ + 

The Census has estimated that approx- 
imately 225,000 children between the ages 
of 7 and 13 were not in schoo! last 
October. A similar number of 14- and 
15-year-olds was not enrolled. 

> Se, 

The typical American community of 500 
people has enough illiterate adults in it to 
form a class. In many communities illiter- 
ates abound. In some areas a third of the 
adult population has not gone beyond the 
fourth grade. 

+ + + 

In the 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia which operate segregated schools, 
Negro enrollment was at its peak in 1935- 
36, with 2,438,981 elementary and _ second- 
ary school pupils. The figure went down 
to 2,276,736 in 1943-44, but rose to 2,353,- 
505 in 1948-49. 

¢- ¢ 

Sources for free and inexpensive pic- 
tures for the classroom has been published 
by Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia—37 pages, fifty cents. Suggestions 
on how to start a picture file and its value 
as a teaching aid are included. 











(frf), no isolated word drills. 


simplifications of the learning 





vided by TYPING SIMPLIFIED 


TYPING 
SIMPLIFIE 


TEACHING 
of TYPING 


TYPING 


One Year Course (High School, 160 lessons ) 


College Course (200 lessons ) 
Brief Course (100 lessons) 


LESLIE TYPING PEPE 
OL SHIAAPLIFIED 2!'""/ 


A completely new idea in the teaching of typing. No nonsense drilis 


Typing learners type sentences in 


the first teaching period; all practice is on connected matter. The 


process bring greater speed and 


accuracy with greater opportunity to attain skill in the fundamental 
office applications of typing in the carefully directed drill pro- 


... and all this with fewer failures. 


Write immediately for your free copy of the new METHODS OF 
SIMPLIFIED 


and also for the edition 
D in which you are _ interested. 
SIMPLIFIED 


Ready now 
Ready now 
Ready January 
Ready January 


Send your request to nearest office 


Business Education Division 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 


| 
| Two Year Course (High School, 320 lessons) 
| 
| 
| 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Pa 


Cora A. Warner .. . Recently appointed 
Los Angeles Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Senior High School Education Division. 
Mrs. Warner was formerly head of the 
business education department in Franklin 
High School in Los Angeles and has taught 
in every area of business education in the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 





Lorene Bolt . . . Austin, Texas secretary 
who was chosen National Secretary of the 
Year 1951 at the annual convention of the 
National Secretaries Association. In the 
contest won by Mrs. Bolt winners were 
judged on business experience, education, 
poise, professional progress and personal 
appearance. 





Gladys Peck ... Head of Southern Assoc. 




















E. C. Hatton... President of AACC 












At the North Atlantic States Association Conclave of Alpha lota Sorority Katherine 
Moeller of Albany, New York, wrote the winning essay in a contest on "What Alpha lota 
Means To Me". She was presented with an engraved cup and a portable typewriter. In 
the above picture from left to right are: Agnes Mele, New York Alumnae; Olive Sherban, 
President of the North Atlantic Association; Mrs. Helen Zimmerly, Grand Vice President of 
Alpha lota, who judged the contest and presented the cup; S. L. Hooper, Typewriter Sales 
Manager of Remington Rand Inc., who presented the typewriter; Katherine Moeller, Albany 
Alumnae, "Miss Alpha lota"; Mrs. Laura Tallone, Regional Councilor; and Ruth Brazius, 
Member-at-Large. 





. 


Littell R. Stone .. 





. Heads N. E. Teachers 


. Elected DPE Pres. 


J. Marshall Hanna. . 


R. S. Oelman John M. Majoros.. 


... Heads Office Equip. Group 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS ELECT OFFICERS 


At recent meetings, officers were elected 
by members of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
New England Business College Associa- 
tion, New England Business College 
Teachers Association and Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and pictures of the heads of 
these groups are printed on page 175. 


AACC 


At the meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Commercial Colleges, held in 
Dallas, Texas, during the Thanksgiving 
weekend, E. C. Hatton, president of 
Draughon’s Business College, Lubbock, 
Texas, was elected president. The first 
vice president is E. G. Auerswald, Auers- 
wald’s Secretarial & Accounting School, 
Seattle, Washington, and the second vice 
president is Marguerite Brumley, Perry 
Business School, Columbus, Georgia. 

New members of the Board of Gover- 
nors are: New England District, Roy E. 
Adams, Rockland School of Commerce, 
Rockland, Maine; Southeastern District, 
H. O. Balls, Nashville Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Central District, 
Mrs. Corinne S. Wilson, Business Pre- 
paratory School, Wichita, Kansas; South- 
western District, V. L. Shiflett, Drau- 
ghon’s Business College, Abilene, Texas; 
Rocky Mountain District, S. B. Dykes, 
Arizona College of Commerce, Tucson, 
Arizona; Central & South American Dts- 
trict, Hipolito I. Soltero, Underwood 
Gregg Commercial College, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; Philippine District, Tuan A. Cabi- 
gao, Premier Secretarial School, City of 
Legaspi, Philippine Tslands. 

Other members of the Board of Gover- 
nors, reelected for another term, are: 
Eastern District, Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester. 
New York; Northern District, F. Leland 
Watkins, Dakota Business College, Fargo, 
North Dakota; Pacific District, E. G. 
Auerswald, Auerswald’s Secretarial & Ac- 
counting School, Seattle, Washington; 
Canadian District, D. F. Ferguson, Suc- 
cess Commercial College, Winnineg, Can- 
ada; West Indies District, Henry L. 
Mathiot, Havana Business Academy. Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Hawaiian District, J. Edwin 
Whitlow, Honolulu Business College, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Australian District, J. 
R. Kinsman, Hemingwav-Robertson Insti- 
tute, Melbourne, Australia. 


DPE 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna of the Ohio 


State University was elected president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon at the meeting of the 
national council held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, November 8-10. Delta Pi Epsilon 
is a national honorary graduate fraternity 
in business education. 
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The following were also elected to serve 
as national officers for two years: Vice- 
president, Earl Nicks, University of Den- 
ver; treasurer, Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
secretary, Mary Connelly, Boston Univer- 
sity; historian, Dorothy H. Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State College. M. Herbert Free- 
man, New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Paterson, was elected to the executive 
board. 


NEBCA 

Littell R. Stone, president of Stone Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut, was elected 
president of the New England Business 
College Association at the annual fall 
meeting held at Hotel Statler, Boston, No- 
vember 30 and December 1. Other off- 
cers include: A. J. DePippo, Nashua Busi- 
ness College, New Hampshire, vice presi- 
dent; Alice F. Barrie, Lowell Commercial 
College, Massachusetts, secretary; Richard 
Pickett, Northampton Commercial College, 
Massachusetts, treasurer. Also appointed 
to the Executive Council were Ellen Tal- 
cott, Moody School of Commerce, New 
Britain, Connecticut, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Association; Albert L. Fisher 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Gladys H. Lord, Hesser Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire; A. G. Tit- 
temore, Burlington Business College, Ver- 
mont; and W. P. McIntosh, The Kinyon 
School, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

This Association comprises approxi- 
mately fifty business colleges in the New 
England states, and membership is limited 
to owners or managers of these schools. 


NEBCTA 


The new president of the New England 
Business College Teachers Association is 
John M. Maijoros, Newport Business and 
Secretarial School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Howard T. Eastman, Hesser Business Col- 
lege, Manchester, New MHampshire. has 
been chosen vice president, and Priscilla 
Daigle. Nashua Business College, Nashua, 
New Hampshire, is secretary-treasurer. 

These officers were elected at a meeting 
held at Hotel Bradford, Boston, October 
20. 


SBEA 


At the annual convention of the South- 
ern Business Education Association, held 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel. Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi, in November, Gladys 
Peck, Louisiana Supervisor of Business 
Education, Baton Rouge, was elected pres- 
ident for the next year. Other officers 
elected are: first vice president, Frank M. 
Herndon, University of Mississipni, Ox- 
ford: second vice president. Kenneth Dun- 
lop, Salisbury Business College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina; treasurer, Vernon Mus- 
selman, University of Kentucky. Lexing- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. Margaret Newberry, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Newly elected state representatives are: 
Alabama, Lucille Branscomb, State ‘Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville; Arkansas, Getha 
Pickens, Little Rock Senior High School, 
Little Rock; Georgia, Ernestine \lelton, 
Adult Education School, Columbus; F/or- 
ida, Mary Crump, Jones Business College, 
Jacksonville; Mississippi, Bessie Jenkins, 
Brookhaven High School, Brookhaven. 

Chairmen elected to head the various 
sections are: Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Charles P. Foote, State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas; Secretarial Studies, 
Eugenia Mosley, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Private Schools, 
Charles Palmer, Rice Business College, 
Charleston, South Carolina; Junior Col- 
lege, Mary Ella Anderson, Sunflower Ju- 
nior College, Goodman, Mississippi; Sec- 
ondary Schools, Ruth Brewer, Miami High 
School, Miami, Florida; College and Uni- 
versity, Mrs. C. P. House, Jr., Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi. 


Eastern Unit CBEA 


The regional meeting of the Eastern 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association was held on December 8 at 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. General chairman 
was Sr. Irene de Lourdes, CSJ. The Rev. 
Paul Faustman greeted the association 
members and the Rev. Edward I. Master- 
son, O.P., head of the Department of 
Business, Providence College, Providence, 
R. I., gave the main address. 

The morning session was devoted to a 
panel discussion on “The Responsibility of 
the Catholic Business Teacher to the Busi- 
ness World and to the Community.” Par- 
ticipating in this panel were: Rev. Edward 
Flannery, Assistant Director of the Chris- 
topher Movement; Rev. Wm. J. Smith, 
S.J., Director of Crown Heights <Asso- 
ciated Activities; Stephen J. Carney, 
former water commissioner of New York 
City; and J. Frank Morris, assistant vice 
president of the Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of N. Y. Sr. Marie Enda, O.P., of Ca- 
thedral H. S., N.Y.C., acted as chairman. 

The afternoon session heard Brother 
Andrian Lewis, FSC, of Bishop Loughlin 


High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., give a 
report on his survey of eastern Catholic 
secondary schools which offer business 
courses for young men. Two _ separate 


panels for high school and college teach- 
ers followed the report. The high school 
group witnessed three interesting class- 
room demonstrations: “Integrating the 
Papal Encyclicals in Shorthand & Tran- 
scription Classes,” Sr. M. Therese, OSF, 
of Aurora, Illinois; “Integrating Catholic 
Principles in the Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing.” Sr. M. Alexius, O.P., Edgewood 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; “New Dis- 
coveries in the Teaching of Typing,” Louis 
A. Leslie, teacher, author of business 
education texts. 

The college group heard the following 
discussions led by William Conley, vice 
president of Seton Hall University: “Re- 
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sponsibility of Catholic School of Com- 
merce to the Church and to the Com- 
munity,” Bro. Justin, FSC, Manhattan 
College; “Responsibility of the Catholic 
College Graduate in Business,” Bernard 
Riley, Director of Business Administra- 
tion, St. Francis College, Brooklyn; “The 
Human Relations Program in Business,” 
John Quincy Adams, president of The 
Manhattan Refrigerating Company. 


+ 


December Meetings 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for meetings of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association and 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, to be held in Chicago 
during the Christmas holidays. The pro- 
grams for the meetings were outlined in 
earlier issues of this magazine. 

The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association will be held 
in New Orleans, December 27 and 28, with 
headquarters in the St. Charles Hotel. 

Sd 
NABTTI 


The 1952 convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions will be held in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 22 and 23. The theme of the con- 
vention is Contributions of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions to the Professional Growth 
of Teachers. 

Sessions on Friday, February 22 will be 
devoted to eight topics : 

Topic 1—Business Experience versus 
Planned Observation for Business Teach- 
ers. Panel speaker: Albert C._ Fries, 
Northwestern University. Discussion lead- 
er: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Topic 2—Classroom Visitation ; Demon- 
stration Teaching. Panel speaker: Helen 
Reynolds, New York University. Discus- 
sion leader: H. G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Topic 3—IlVorkshops, Institutes, and 
Cenferences for Business Teachers, Panel 
speaker: Alan C. Lloyd, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. Discussion leader: J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University. 

Topic 4——-Graduate Study; Alertness 
Credit Courses for Business Teachers. 
Panel speaker: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University. Discussion leader: Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University. 

Topic 5—Membership and Participation 
in Conventions; Reading and Contributing 
to the Literature in Business Education. 
Panel speaker: Ray G. Price, University 
of Minnesota. Discussion leader: Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University. 

Topic 6—Field Services of Teacher- 
Training Institutions (Other Than Follow- 
Up Activities.) Panel speaker: E. C. Me- 
Gill, Kansas State Teachers College. Dis- 
cussion leader: Earl G. Nicks, University 
of Denver. 

Topic 7—Follow-Up Activities of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions in 
Business Education. Panel speaker: James 
M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Uni- 
versity. Discussion leader: Milton C. 
Olson, Albany State Teachers College. 
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Topic 8—Eliminating the Reason for 
the “Gripes” of Business Teachers. Panel 
speaker: To be announced. Discussion 
leader: W. Harmon Wilson, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. 

The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to a discussion of “Effective Prac- 
tices in Recruiting Prospective Teachers 
for Business Teacher Training” and will 
be in charge of Olive Parmenter, Bowling 
Green State University, Estelle L. Pop- 
ham, Hunter College, and Earl G. Nicks, 
University of Denver. 


aa 


American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 


W. E. Lessenger, dean of the College 
of Education at Wayne University, De- 
troit, and president of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, has announced the time and _ place 
for the next meeting of this group. All 
meetings will be held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, February 21-23. Presi- 
dents, deans and faculty members of 
teacher education institutions are invited 
to the meetings. 

The Saturday or final program is ar- 
ranged cooperatively with the Coordinating 
Committee of Collegiate Problems in 
Teacher Education. Business Teacher 
Education is one of several curriculum and 
special service departments of this com- 


mittee. Peter L. Agnew of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and assistant 
dean, School of Education, New York 


University, is chairman of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee this year. 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
Bloomington, is chairman of the Business 
Teacher Education panel and Evan R. 
Collins, State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, New York, is vice chairman. The 
following are the other panel members 
of the special discussion group covering 
Business Teacher Education: Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; E. 
C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; O. C. Schwiering, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


University, 


aa 
EBTA 
Plans for the 1952 convention cf the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 


are under way. It will be held in Buffalo, 
New York, on April 10-12, with the Stat- 
ler Hotel as headquarters. 

Under the leadership of president Rufus 
Stickney, head instructor in shorthand, 
Boston Clerical School, and a member of 
the faculty, Department of Management, 
Evening College of Commerce, Boston 
University, the EBTA Board has _ held 
several meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and laying plans for the conven- 
tion. In view of the widespread interest in 
the education-for-life-adjustment program, 
the theme chosen for the convention is 
“Business Education for Life Adjustment 
—Vocational, Personal, Social.” A com- 
prehensive program of general meetings 


and section meetings is being planned 
around -this interesting and timely theme. 

T. M. Dodds, vice-president and regis- 
trar, Bryant and Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York, has been chosen 
general convention chairman. William M. 
Polishook, assistant dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, has been appointed program director. 
Associate program director is Marion G. 

student teachers 
Teachers College, 


Coleman, supervisor of 
in business education, 
Temple University. 

For special counsel and assistance with 
EBTA activities, president Stickney has 
appointed an honorary advisory commit- 
tee, with Clinton A. Reed, chief of the 
3ureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New 
York, as chairman. Members of the com- 
mittee are the following: Nathaniel Al- 
tholz, Director of Business Education, 
New York, New York; Thomas O. W. 
Fowler, Inspector of Vocational Schools, 
Department of Education, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada; Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Business Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; Very Rev. Msgr. S. J. Hol- 
bel, Superintendent of Schools, Catholic 
School Department, Diocese of Buffalo, 
3uffalo, New York; Irene Hypps, Busi- 
ness Education Office, Dennison School, 
Washington, D. C.; Harry Loeb Jacobs, 
president of Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Walter E. Leidner, 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
F. G. Nichols, Falmouth, Massachusetts ; 
Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of 


3oston 


3usiness Education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Hiram Rasely, vice-president of 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts ; 


Charles G. Reigner, president of H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; and C. Richard Wessels, College of 
Business Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

In keeping with the traditional practice 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, officers and members of the Board 
are responsible for the various general 
and section meetings. 


+ 
CBEA 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
will be held at the Hotel President, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on April 16 and 17, 
1952. Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., presi- 
dent of the C. B. E. A., has announced 
that the convention will coincide with the 
time of the National Catholic Education 
Association convention and thus give mem- 
bers an opportunity to attend two con- 
ventions during that week. 


+ 


New Alpha lota Chapter 


A chapter of Alpha Iota Sorority has 
been organized at the Rutherford-Metro- 
politan School of Business in Dallas, 
Texas. R. H. Rutherford is president of 
the school. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 





Promotion for Inez Rae Wells 


Inez Rae Wells, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Ohio State University since 1938, 
has been promoted from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor. 

Miss Wells received her A.B. degree 
from State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska, and her M.A. degree from the 
University of Iowa. Before going to 
Ohio State University, she taught in the 
Reno High School, Reno, Nevada, and in 
Western State Teachers College, Gunni- 
son, Colorado, and was in charge of serv- 
ice courses in several commercial subjects 
at Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Mississippi. 


+ 


New Appointments at 
Modesto Junior College 


Cletus Zumwalt, formerly head of the 
Commerce Department at Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, California, has been 
made dean of curriculum and instruction, 
director of placement, controller of student 
and college finance, and director of audi- 
tory and visual aids. 

Miss Toma Kightlinger has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the Department of 
Commerce. 

aa 


Goller to Army; Reilly to Navy 


Morris S. Goller, chairman of the Ac- 
counting and Law Department at Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, New 
York, has been recalled to active duty in 
the Army as teacher of methods of in- 
struction and is serving as_ statistician, 
grades and records officer, Army General 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

William Reilly has been recalled to 
active service with the Navy and is now 
stationed at Trinidad. He is a former 
member of the faculty in the high school 
at Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

a 


Oelman Heads Office Equipment Makers 


Robert S. Oelman, executive vice presi- 
dent of The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, was elected president 
of the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute at its recent annual meeting in 
New York City. Mr. Oelman, who has 
served as vice president of the organiza- 
tion during the past year, succeeds Ray R. 
Eppert, executive vice president of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Elected as vice presidents of the Insti- 
tute were Fortune Peter Ryan, president 
of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., and 
A. B. Dick, III, president of A. B. Dick 
Company. One new director was elected, 
Edgar B. Jessup, president of Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, 
California, 
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Other directors are Ray R. Eppert, 
executive vice president of Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company; E. A. Purnell, 
vice president of The General Fireproof- 
ing Company; Edward M. Douglas, vice 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.; P. M. Zenner, president of 
The McBee Company; George H. Alter, 
vice president of Invincible Metal Furni- 
ture Company; Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; H. V. 
Widdoes, vice president of Remington 
Rand Inc.; A. W. Vanderhoof, president 
of Standard Duplicating Machines Corpo- 
ration, and L. C. Stowell, president of 
Underwood Corporation. 


+ 


New Teachers at New Mexico 
Highlands University 


Dale B. Ferrel, John R. Herzfeld and 
Harry S. Walker have joined the faculty 
of the School of Business Administration 
at New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. Mr. Ferrel is from 
the University of Denver, Mr. Herzfeld 
isa C. P. A., and Mr. Walker is a former 
instructor at Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Towa. 


Sd 
Rhythm-Add on TV Show 


Rhythm-add made its debut on television 
last month when a class of high school 
girls had the first lesson in Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company’s method of 
adding as part of the weekly Report to 
Parents program of the Newark Board 
of Education over Station WATV. 

At the suggestion of R. C. Goodfellow, 
director of commercial education in New- 
ark, the half-hour program was arranged 
with the cooperation of Monroe’s educa- 
tional director, R. D. Bryan, and North- 
eastern division manager, W. L. Mont- 
gomery, and directed by Mrs. Roberta B. 
Freund, the Newark Board’s librarian. 

Eight students at Central High Schcol 
who had had no training on Rhythm-add 
were selected to appear on the program. 
In preparation, Newark Instructress Sue 
Maloney taught Irving Benedon, teacher 
of business subjects at Central High 
School, how to teach Rhythm-add. On the 
air Mr. Benedon took the group through 
from the first step of locating the hand at 
“home base” on the keyboard to adding 
checks in a timed test. 


a 
National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 16, 
1952. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional In- 


formation, General Culture, English Ex. 
pression, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and 
one or two of nine Optional Examinations, 
designed to demonstrate mastery of syb. 
ject matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking em. 
ployment, will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher Exami- 
nations, and which of the Optional Ex. 
aminations to select. 

Application forms, and a Bulletin of 
Information describing registration pro- 
cedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions, may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper ex- 
amination fees, will be accepted by the 
ETS office during November, December, 
and in January so long as they are re- 
ceived before January 18, 1952. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Howard J. Conkling, president and 
owner of the Excelsior School of Busi- 
ness, Utica, New York, died early this 
past summer. 


Nathan B. Stone, president of Stone 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, for 
over fifty years, died in October. 





DOCTORATE AWARDS 





Frances Chapman, of Lincoln Mem- 
orial University, has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education by the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Robert L. Thistlethwaite, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy by the University of Iowa. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 





The new owner of the New Kensing- 
ton (Pennsylvania) Business College is 
Joseph Pallone, principal of the junior 
high school in Arnold, Pennsylvania. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the merger of the Scudder School with 
the New York City branch of the Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries. This New 
York school will be known as_ the 
Washington School for Secretaries. Mrs. 
Dora R. Kimber, president of the 
Scudder School for the past ten years, 
is the administrator of the school. 





RECENT CHANGES 





Claudia Cleveland has been made an 
instructor in the new Secretarial Science 
Department at the University of Port- 
land. She was formerly an instructor at 
Lebanon Union High School, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 


Arleen Dodez is now a teacher ol 
business subjects in the Tokyo Amer- 
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ican School system at Narimasu High 
School, Tokyo, Japan. She formerly 
taught at Jackson Memorial High 
School, Massillon, Ohio. Her Master’s 
degree is from Ohio State University. 


Sam iM. Essock, a commercial teacher 
at Central High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin for the past twenty-one years 
and head of the Commercial Department 
at that high school for the past two 
years, has been made assistant to the 
superintendent of schools in West Allis. 
His Master’s degree is from Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Wendall Fidler, former distributive 
education director at Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire, is now 
a teacher-trainer in the Distributive 
Education Department of Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo. 


A new instructor in the Department 
of Business Education at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, is Mildred E. 
Griffith. She has held teaching positions 
in the high schools of Fredonia, Char- 
leroi and Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Donald G. Hanson is now a repre- 
sentative of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany in Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine, having resigned 
his teaching position at Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


At the beginning of the fall term, 
Elwood Layman, Frostburg, Maryland, 
became head of the Business Depart- 
ment of Columbia College, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Margaret Lesesne has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of 
commerce at Limestone College, Gaff- 
ney, South Carolina. She is a graduate 
of Converse College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Zada B. Martin is now on the 
faculty at Southern State College, Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas. She is a former in- 
structor in the high school at Clarendon, 
Arkansas. 


J. H. McKensie is now on leave of 
absence as head of the commercial de- 
partment at New Castle High School, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania and is teach- 
ing at Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Mae Walker, a member of the faculty 
at Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, since 1943, has been 
made acting head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Huntington Col- 
lege, Huntington, Indiana. Before going 
to Lincoln Memorial University, Miss 
Walker was a teacher in the Knoxville 
(Tennessee) High School. 


A new member of the teaching staff 
at the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Is Sara Wiley, a former teacher in the 
high school at Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Mohawk Carpet Mills now has a manual 
available to teachers of distributive edu- 
cation and merchandising. Quantities are 
limited so write to Joshua Thompson, Jr., 
Assistant to the Manager, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Amsterdam, New York, for your 
copy of Woven Floor Covering Retail 
Sales Manual. 

The manual presents fundamental oper- 
ations in carpet manufacture, the four dif- 
ferent carpet weaves, color and its influ- 
ence on carpet selling, better selling pro- 
cedures, motifs in carpet designs, furniture 
periods, glossary of carpet terms, handling 
carpet complaints, and care of rugs and 
carpets. 


It Starts in the Classroom is the name 
of a new public relations handbook for 
classroom teachers published by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, 
a department of the NEA. 

National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation includes many staff members who 
are assigned to full-time public relations 
responsibilities in city and county systems, 
state departments of education, and state 


and local education associations. Members 
are also school superintendents, board 
members, association leaders, principals, 


and classroom teachers. The authors of 
this booklet were Thomas E. Robinson, 
Chairman, Harry A. Fosdick, and Mar- 
garet Parham. Three reviewers were also 
appointed: Minter E. Brown, Ivella K. 
Mills, and B. I. Griffith. 

Based on the idea that public relations 
start in the classroom, the main purpose 
of the booklet is to emphasize the fact 
that public relations is the major responsi- 
bility of every school employee. Teachers 
are in an especially important position. 
This booklet can become a real handbook, 
used for workshop, staff, or local associa- 
tion meetings. It contains scores of sug- 
gestions that are not “more work” but a 
new accent upon many things teachers do 
already. 

The price of single copies is $1; quan- 
tity orders may be placed at discounts. 
Copies can be secured from the National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
De 'G 

Both California and Pennsylvania have 
produced annual descriptive reports of 
their D. E. programs for the year 1950- 
1951. Anyone desirous of determining how 
distributive education functions in other 
areas than his own can secure a copy of 
these reports by writing to the respective 
state boards of education. 


Bonuses, Benefits, and Binges, published 
by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
is the title of a recent report dealing with 
three of management’s most pressing prob- 
lems as the year-end approaches. These 
problems must be considered in terms of 
good employee-employer relations, but ap- 
parently there are no simple answers. 
“Good-will” programs undertaken with the 
best intentions often boomerang. 


If you are interested in the statement 
of some of these problems and the at- 
tempts at solution that have been made, 
you will be interested in this “desk-guide 
for executives.” It may be secured from 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 
24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
The price is $5.00. 


The latest and largest catalog of teach- 
ing aids for 1951-1952 is now available 
from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49th Street, New York 
20, N. Y. It contains a full listing of all 
the booklets, posters, and movies prepared 
by NAM and offered free of charge to 
educators. This catalog should be in the 
hands of social studies teachers, librarians, 
principals, and superintendents of every 
secondary school, and to college and public 
libraries as well, 

Of special interest to college students 
will be the twenty-nine economic research 
and industrial relations materials list. A 
comic book and a new motion picture on 
inflation have been prepared to appeal to 
all ages. 


Of particular interest to secretaries, ste- 
nographers and typists is the recently is- 
sued folder titled Beauty And The Best 
by Remington Rand Inc. The features of 
the Remington Rand Electri-conomy Type- 
writer are described in this folder. 

Remington Rand will also send a copy 
of How To Be A Super Secretary to any 
secretary, stenographer and typist upon re- 
quest to Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


An attractive and amusing booklet called 
“Read the Label” on foods, drugs, devices, 
cosmetics has recently been released by 
the Federal Security Agency, Food and 
Drug Administration. It is also called 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 3. 

Written for the consumer, the booklet 
shows through clever cartoons what 
should and should not be on a label. Tech- 
nical material has been reduced to a 
minimum, and the booklet appears to tell 
a story rather than to relate dull facts 
and regulations of government labeling. 

The publication is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C. for fifteen cents. 


A description of the work-study pro- 
gram of the City College School of Busi- 
ness and Civic Administration, New York 
City, is now available to businessmen and 
educators. Over 200 specially selected 
seniors are employed each term by 150 
business organizations for 20 hours a week 
in addition to attending classes. The pro- 
gram is operating in the fields of adver- 
tising, business management, credit, for- 
eign trade, insurance, retailing, salesman- 
agement, and statistics. 

Copies may be obtained by writing the 
Business Administration Department, City 
College, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 
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IT'S ALL HERE... 


all the information 
that makes the 
difference between 
‘just getting by’ and 
top secretarial performance. 


REFERENCE MANUAL 
FOR STENOGRAPHERS 
AND TYPISTS 


Ruth E. Gavin E. Lillian Hutchinson 


REFERENCE MANUAL, by Gavin and Hutchinson, 
is a thorough, teachable text . . . with an up-to-date 
treatment of transcription style and English, sup- 
ported with tests and review exercises. In addition, 
it's an efficiently organized reference . . . written in 
easy-to-use outline form. Plan to put this unique 
double-purpose book to work in your classes. Write 
Gregg today. 


TEXT EDITION © 192 pages °¢ List, $1.20 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 6 
Dallas 1 Toronto 4 


San Francisco 4 
London, W.C. 1 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Stephen J. Turille 


A much-needed book in business teacher-education 
is now available. This text has been adopted as the 
basic textbook in over 20 leading colleges and 
universities in the U. S. Hundreds of individual copies 
have been purchased by high school business 
teachers and used as a source book. Contains |7 
chapters with a set of guiding principles and a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. Principles 
and methods are discussed throughout the book. 
Includes objectives, standards, inservice training, 
curriculum construction, the recognition of individual 
differences, vocational guidance, the contract, the 
project, methods in teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, office machines, and the basic business 
subjects. 


Now in second printing 


List Price $4.00 


Discounts to Schools 


McCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


19 West Frederick Street Staunton, Virginia 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS | 

















IT’S EASY TO TEACH 
witH 4 KARLO 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRA- 
TION STAND was designed to meet the de- 
mand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the mcdern typewriting class. 
With it, the teacher can easily 
and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full 
view of the whole class. 






The KARLO stand is quickly 
adjustable to heights of from 
35 to 48 inches. Its three legs 
prevent “wobbling” and_ it 
rides on free-rolling casters 
for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the 
Karlo has an all-metal base 
and hard wood top. It takes 
up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine 
it supports. Send today for full 
details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


A Model IE 





HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 









Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year’s copies. 


Price $2.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Pipase send Me ........2......0. Handy Binders. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEECH, 

by Lionel Crocker, New York: The 

Ronald Press Company, 463 pp. $4.00. 

Improvement of speech in the various 
situations of public, business, or private 
life in which everyone engages is the 
basic objective of this book. The author 
offers a thorough study of the relation- 
ships of speaker, speech, audience, and 
occasion—the four fundamentals of the 
speech situation. The importance of hu- 
man motives and their use by the speaker 
are explained at the same time that the 
author emphasizes the need for high ethi- 
cal standards and sincerity in any phase 
of speechmaking. 

The book is readable, clear and compre- 
hensive in meeting any normal speaking 
need, and a challenge to the reader. Ap- 
pendix I contains suggestions for teaching 
speech which have been collected from 
teachers of speech over the country. 

The theory of speech and the techniques 
of speechmaking are described in the first 
part of the book; the second deals with 
various kinds of speeches. By far the 
larger amount of material is devoted to 
the first part of the book. Appendix IT 
contains some illustrative material, and is 
followed by a complete bibliographical list 
of references. 


+ 


THE ACE SUPER MARKET, by Raymond 
C. Goodfellow and Henry J. Rosen- 
berg, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, $1.36, also key. 


This project workbook should help ma- 
teriaily in arousing interest in practical 
business training. It brings the atmos- 
phere of the office into the classroom. 
Simple but essential skills in clerical 
practice, record keeping, arithmetic and 
business training are developed and ap- 
plied through activities in the super mar- 
ket. 

The set brings practical meaning to 
accuracy, clerical skill, neatness, depend- 
a and understanding in business con- 
duct, 


5 


TOP - MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL, by Paul E. Holden, 
Lounsbury S. Fish and Hubert L. Smith, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 257 pp. $5.00. 

This volume contains a report of the 
management policies and practices of thir- 
\y-one leading industrial corporations and 
was made under the aegis of the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University. 
The project was financed by a number of 
West Coast business leaders and reflects 
‘ery well an excellent example of business- 
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education research cooperation. The capi- 
talization of the companies under examina- 
tion ranges from one hundred million to 
nine hundred million dollars. 

Not only are such matters discussed as 
objectives, organization and control; but 
also carefully examined are the organiza- 
tion of boards and committees and the fix- 
ing of responsibilities of executives. The 
data is presented in simple, straightfor- 
ward fashion with many interesting paral- 


lel presentations of practices and many 


significant generalizations and summaries. 
The charts are very good, particularly in 
their comparative analyses. The book 
should be of interest to all students of 
management. 


5 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, by Harold 
Spears, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
339 pp. $3.00. 

The practical and fundamental princi- 
ples of classroom teaching are fully treated 
in this new work. The text also antici- 
pates the practical situations the beginning 
teacher has to face, including professional 
relationships with parents, laymen, admin- 
istrators, pupils and other teachers, experi- 
ences faced the first year in an actual 
teaching position, matters of teacher wel- 
fare, and teachers’ market and the chances 
of employment. 

Enlivened by Dr. Spears’ cartoons, this 
is a useful handbook which should be 
popular with both teachers and students of 
teacher-training institutions. Those read- 
ers who are familiar with Dr. Spears’ 
smaller book, Some Principles of Teach- 
ing, will find a great deal more material 
has been added in this newer, enlarged 
edition, Principles of Teaching. 


+ 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH, New Revised Edi- 
tion, by Walter Scribner Guiler and 
Ralph L. Henry, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 206 pp. $1.68. 


Here is a new revised edition of a 
workbook designed for seniors in high 
school and freshmen in college to help 
them improve in the mechanics of Eng- 
lish. Accompanying the text are diag- 
nostic tests and re-tests, with a scoring 
record for each test. The answers to both 
the remedial exercises and the tests will 
be found in the teachers’ correcting key, 
also available with the purchase of books. 

By using the diagnostic test first, ap- 
plying remedial practice where neces- 
sary, and re-testing for achievement, it 
is possible to measure an individual’s need 
for remedial practice and the progress he 
is making. 





BUSINESS CYCLES, by D. Hamberg, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 621 pp. 
$5.00. 


Although this text is designed for a 
college course in business cycles, it pre- 
supposes for its immediate comprehension 
only the barest essentials of general eco- 
nomics. It differs from other approaches 
to business cycles in that it de-emphasizes 
the historical and commences at once with 
an analysis of cyclical theory. There are 
included, however, due analyses of cer- 
tain historic cycles and these make for 
some very fascinating reading. 

Two very excellent characteristics of 
this book are the thoroughness with which 
cyclical theory is explained and the scrup- 
ulous and helpful attitude of the author 
toward economic vocabulary. The book 
warrants very careful examination by 
economics instructors on the collegiate 
and secondary level, and it should provide 
any investigator of economic phenomena 
an excellent reference tool. The last chap- 
ter dealing with government policy and the 
application of cyclical theory should be of 
high interest to all literate Americans. 
The chart and statistical presentations are 
lucid and interesting. 
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RECORDKEEPING FOR EVERYONE, 
Second Edition, by William L. Moore 
and Howard E. Wheland, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
218 pp. $2.00. 

This book is a complete revision of an 
earlier text. Teachers of bookkeeping 
still have not agreed upon the differentia- 
tion of recordkeeping and bookkeeping, 
but this text should help considerably in 
making the difference clear. 

In all but the last section of the book, 
formal bookkeeping terminology has been 
omitted. All chapters except the last deal 
with records that involve no formal book- 
keeping theory. They are records for a 
school club; school treasurer; personal 
records; family records and budgets; rec- 
ords for a summer camp; and records for 
a professional man. 

Chapters 7, 8, and 9 deal with records 
for junior achievement activities, a pro- 
gram for encouraging students of second- 
ary school age to undertake business ven- 
tures for profit under the guidance of 
successful businessmen. 

Chapter 10 gives an introduction to the 
basic elements of bookkeeping and makes 
certain that the student has a full under- 
standing at least of the meaning of debit 
and credit and an acquaintanceship with 
the basic nature of the bookkeeping proc- 


(Continued on next page) 








ess. Thus those students who find the 
somewhat technical aspects of record- 
keeping too difficult will not be hindered 
in carrying out the numerous realistic ac- 
tivities that are presented in the first 
eight chapters. 

In line with the present needs of busi- 
ness, payroll procedures are strongly em- 
phasized. Teachers who are interested in 
experimenting with recordkeeping as an 
alternate to bookkeeping will want to give 
important consideration to this book. 


+ 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS, by C. W. Wil- 
kinson, J. H. Menning, and C. R. An- 
derson, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 347 pp. $3.00. 


Those who want to keep up to date in 
business letter writing will want to read 
this book which is planned for business- 
men who want to know the new trends in 
correspondence and for college students 
preparing for business careers. It gathers 
together in a single volume the best arti- 
cles written in recent years on the theory 
and practice of business communication. 
Most of the articles used have been writ- 
ten by professional letter writers. A few 
were written by professors of letter writ- 
ing who were familiar with both theory 
and practice of good writing. 

This book gives the teacher of business 
writing illustrative material to use in his 
discussion of the principles of planning 
and writing good letters for business; it 
gives the student material to read which, 
although written by many people, substan- 
tiates his instructor’s point of view. 


+ 


A DIRECT APPROACH TO WRITING, by 
Charles Chandler Parkhurst, New 
cries Pilsbury Publishers, Inc., 300 pp. 

1.50. 


Arranged as a text workbook, this paper 
bound book with perforated pages has 
been written for use in teaching fresh- 
man composition. The complete sentence 
is the theme of this handbook. The struc- 
ture and composition of the sentence and 
the various patterns that may be used in 
constructing it are its basic concerns. 
There are helpful inventory tests and 
plenty of spelling tests. 

Following the form of a good work- 
book, the suggestions and rules for bet- 
ter writing are not destroyed by the re- 
moval of pages of exercises. 


+ 


RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, by 
William R. Spriegel and Joseph W. 
Towle, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 360 pp. $4.50. 

Here is a book which meets a special 
need in the field of retail education and 
should constitute a much-needed tool for 
the retail personnel worker. The authors 
bring together very effectively a number 
of areas which hitherto lay scattered in 
general literature and they document their 
theory with careful analysis of some 130 
department and _ specialty stores. The 
authors went to store managers, business 
men and labor leaders and educators for 
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information. The tempering of theory and 
practice is skilful and quite appropriate 
for text purposes. 

Professors Spriegel and Towle avail 
themselves of the researches and findings 
of scientific management in general and 
of the knowledge available on human re- 
actions in business and industry. Yet, 
though admitting the similarity of per- 
sonnel problems in all phases of profes- 
sional life, the writers nevertheless recog- 
nize the peculiar nature of store employ- 
ment and the diverse skills and interests 
needed for effective selling within the de- 
partment store. 

The text is divided into twenty-three 
chapters with two appendixes and a very 
good retailing bibliography, including 
articles as well as texts. The two appen- 
dixes are significant ones presenting the 
detailed questionnaires employed in the 
survey of 130 retail establishments to- 
gether with tabulated results. Such ques- 
tions as the titles given in different stores 
to the personnel manager; the delegation 
of the personnel function among officers 
of stores; the name of the executive super- 
vising the personnel officer in each estab- 
lishment; the number of persons in the 
personnel department; the contact meth- 
ods employed; the methods of testing and 
training new personnel; the wage and 


salary administration; and the service 
benefit vacation, holiday, and purchag. 
discount plans are discussed. In the que. 
tionnaire under Appendix B are some jp. 
teresting disclosures on company training 
practices. The bibliography is a helpfy| 
one for any student or teacher of retailing 

The twenty-three main chapters of th 
text cover very well the basic concer; 
of retail personnel management. The firs 
chapter introduces the various concepts oj 
employee-employer relations and_ provide 
a good foundation both theoretical ani 
practical for the rest of the text. Such 
problems as organization, policy, labor 
supply, hiring routine, interviewing, per. 
sonnel blanks, job evaluation, merit rating 
personnel readjustment, psychological tes. 
ing, training, supervision, wages and 
salary, financial aid, service to employees, 
employee services, personal communication, 
morale, pension plans, retail labor unions 
union-management relations, labor legisla- 
tion, department and general organization 
coordination are taken up in turn, 

The text is well illustrated with model 
blanks and cards and with helpful or. 
ganization charts. One useful organization 
chart opens out from the book and con- 
tains in detail the names of the various 
store departments and the detail listing 
of the tasks performed in each. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK" 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 154 





EFFECTING PRINTING COST ECONOMY 


John H. Doesburg of the Master Print- 
er’s Section of the Printing Industry of 
America offers these suggestions for print- 
ing economy. 

There are 17 points that effect printing 
cost economy without affecting quality re- 
sults : 

1. Avoid costly corrections and alter- 
ations. 

2. Timing the placement of orders so 
that various forms may be run together. 

3. Careful study of layout and use of 
pictures, halftones and zincs to gain great- 
est effectiveness. 

4. Analyze the original requirements for 
art work and photography to keep cost of 
this work in justifiable limits required to 
gain results. 

5. Study relationship of type, size of art 
work and photographs before submitting 
to printer to avoid unnecessary treatment 
by printer of art work, blowups, etce.— 
know desired relationship of pictorial and 
type to complete field to be sure that order 
as placed will meet requirements. Submit 
complete dummy pasteup, showing position 
of art, type, color, etc. 

6. Consider proper use of reverse plate 
and sprinkling of type. 

7. Consider effective layout, proper pa- 
per size and prospective art work in ad- 
vance of placement of order. 

8. When asking for bids be sure each 
sidder understands exact requirements. 
Before asking bid learn if printer is quali- 


fied to do that particular type of work. 

9. Submit typed copy for composition ti 
eliminate misunderstanding, and preferably 
typed on one side of sheet. 

10. Order jobs of standard sizes to per- 
mit adaption to proper paper sizes avoid: 
ing waste; also if new job, select size that 
will cut to best advantage out of stock 
size of paper. 

11. Determine with printer best and 
most economical production method—let- 
terpress or offset. 

12. In booklets or books avoid uneven 
number of pages. Often 16 pages can be 
printed as cheaply as 12, 32 as 24, 40 as 36, 
48 as 44. 

13. Ganging forms together. 

14. Additional colors may be obtaine! 
by proper combinations of inks. 

15. In all cases work out details of jot 
with printer before—not after. 

16. Give your patronage to the printer 
who helps you the most. Don’t pirate 
ideas from one printer and then awatl 
the business to another. 

17. Give printer necessary time to proj 
erly execute work. 

Every user of printed material shoul 
go over these points step by step wil! 
their printer and thus guarantee the closest 
cooperation and economy possible. 

These pointers were presented by Mr 
Doesburg at a meeting of the St. Low's 
Advertising Club, 1014 Locust Street, St 
Louis, Missouri. 
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Cutting figures on ice or listing them on an adding machine, 


distinguishes the performance of the expert. 


That's why students trained in Rhythm-add, the 

revolutionary new adding technique developed by Monroe, show such 
amazing improvement after only a few hours’ instruction. 

Tests made in several of our larger financial 

institutions and business schools prove that Rhythm-add-trained 
operators quickly increase adding speeds up to 160%! 
And operators like this new technique ...it’s accurate, 
makes work so much quicker, easier, pleasanter. 


You'll want your students to get the best possible training 

in office technique. And Monroe, entirely without cost 

or obligation on your part, will train you to teach them. To learn how, 
write to the Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 

Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


M O N RO 4 MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Monroe Adding Machine 
with ‘‘Velvet Touch"’ Keyboard 


CALCULATING 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 








The Ualional Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on ONE machine! 


Automatic space-up of tape. 


3. Automatic credit balance. 
A r totals are aufomati- 
ted, and printed by 

f the total bar, 


; in red, with CR 


4. Full, visible keyboard. 
A f print tomati- 


y — saving time 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depres- 
ior f keys is practically effortless, 
vhen you have de- 


nis uniform 3) 


/2 


These National Adding Machine features 
can mean money to you... in time saved 

. in added accuracy ... in more work 
done with less effort. Prove it in your 
own office, on your own work. 


D i- 
) 
f t 


Ss 


| is printed. Saves time, 


™ 


1. Automatic clear sig- 
nal. Give tomatic 
printed proof of whether c 
not the 1 


to use i 


6. Subtractions in 
red. Can never be 
mistaken for additior 
Stand out prominent 
even after amount 
have been 

off'’ on the tape. 


tified 


7. Large answer dials. 
Always show the accur 


lated total in larger 


| 8. Heavy-duty construction, Compact 


Call the local National Cash Register 
Company’s office, or the dealer or dis- 
tributor for National Adding Machines. 
Arrange for a revealing demonstration 
now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Portable enough to move 
carry on 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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